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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has conscientiously kept 
himself within the bounds of the mediocrity which we 
are now prepared to expect from his financial pro- 
In his present Budget he is so little construc- 
tive and original that there is hardly an item in his 
proposals that any amateur speculator on probable new 
taxes had not anticipated. In the territory which a 
Chancellor of genius would in these days be eager to 
occupy Sir Michael and the merest tiro suffer from the 
same paralysis of the initiative faculty. Everybody 
could think of an increased income-tax ; and to put on 
an additional twopence in the pound involved no serious 
mental effort. Coal had been worked out for export 
taxation by the dissatisfaction that had arisen over our 
supplying foreign navies and foreign manufacturing 
competitors with an invaluable product which we are 
rapidly exhausting. 


Then sugar !—and the word ought to be thundered out 
as it was thundered out by the elder Pitt on one occasion 
in the House of Commons. For here Sir Michael 
showed the narrow obstinacy with which he clings to a 
theory which is sanctified to him by the support of Sir 
William Harcourt and the Radicals. He has ventured 
as against his mentor to impose duties on the foreign 
bounty sugar. Why in the name of common sense and 
the colonies has he at the same time imposed them on 
the sugars our colonies alone produce? He had a 
splendid opportunity for a stroke of real Imperial states- 
manship and he has not struck it, because he is afraid 
of spoiling the symmetry of his free trade dogmatics. 
The colonies will not bless him for this, and we trust 
something will be done in the Budget discussions to 
repair the error that Sir Michael has made. 


An estimated deficit of £53,347,000 on the year 
igo1-2 has to be provided for. It is not only a war 
deficit for Sir Michael shows that during a period of 
twenty years the ordinary expenditure has increased 
more than proportionately to the increase of revenue. 
That is used by him asa reply to the supposititious 
people who object to payment of a proportion of this 


deficit out of revenue. The objection of real people 
however is stated by Sir Michael himself; the direct 
taxpayers bear the bulk of the new burden: and our 
present financial system cannot bear the strain. Yet 
how is this deficit made up after the successive increase 
for several years of the great direct tax on incomes? 
Of the eleven millions of new taxation £ 3,800,000 are 
to be raised by the additional twopence : of the balance 
45,100,000 are to come from the sugar duty and only 
42,100,000 from the export on coal. There remains 
441,000,000 of deficiency for which borrowing powers 
are to be taken; and an additional £ 19,000,000 to be 
on the safe side as to war expenditure and to finance 
the Exchequer till the rush of income-tax towards the 
end of the year. If this sum is not required, it will go 
to paying off the War Treasury bills or portions of 
the debt. 


Lord Kitchener’s last telegram though it mentions no 
fighting is the most important received for some months. 
It is now clear, as was suggested at the time, that 
General Plumer’s capture of Pietersburg was the begin- 
ning of a general movement to clear the North Trans- 
vaal. While Plumer advances up the railway two 
parallel columns march tothe east of him. In this way 
the Boers should be swept up to the Zoutpansberg, a 
fastness which, in spite of Mr. Kruger’s optimism, may 
contain as many dangers for the Boers as for us. The 
immediate object of attack is probably Roosenekal 
where the Boers are said to be massing. Of General 
Kitchener who is in command of one of the parallel 
columns little has been heard but Colonel Douglas who 
commands the other has already occupied Dulstroom. 
This campaign has been hitherto delayed, as was Lord 
Roberts’ advance from Bloemfontein, by want of horses ; 
possibly also Lord Kitchener has waited until General 
French’s similar movement in the South-Eastern Trans- 
vaal had been completed. Now that a great part of 
the 60,000 mounts are ready, the advance should be as 
quick and unchecked as was that of General French. 
One mishap was telegraphed from Pretoria on 18 April. 
A party of the 9th Lancers were ambushed, onie officer 
and three men being killed and five wounded. 


In the long list of names mentioned in Lord Roberts’ 
despatch published in Tuesday night’s ‘‘ Gazette,” the 
manner of mentioning two has called forth some com- 
ment—not unnaturally. The one case excites surprise 
at the little, the other at the much that is said. To 
record without comment of any kind that Sir Redvers 
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Buller held the chief command in South Africa until 
Lord Roberts arrived in January 1900 and that he 
carried out the difficult operations which terminated 


in the relief of Ladysmith is an instance of reticence | 


that should satisfy the severest literary critic. Lord 
Roberts did not make the artistic mistake of leaving 
nothing to the reader’s imagination. 
Lord Methuen on the other hand was more copious 


and much more highly coloured than most of us were | 


prepared for. From the terms employed the corollary 
is almost inevitable that Lord Roberts does not allocate 
the blame for the Magersfontein disaster by the evidence 
of the facts which lie on the surface. There is how- 
ever another explanation. 


Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch of 6 February, just pub- 
lished in the South African Blue Book, is the most con- 
vincing of pleas for the rest which he is to take before 
entering on the onerous duty of reconstruction, which 
lies before him as the next step in his splendid South 
African administration. It brings vividly to the mind 
all the harassing disappointments and fresh accumula- 
tions of trouble caused by the recrudescence of the war, 
after it had seemed possible that a ‘‘ clear cut situation ” 
had arisen whence the next advance might be made. A 
new period of mere devastation had set in during which 

the waste of the countries’ resources had become more 

serious than it had been whilst military operations were 
being carried on with definite objects: and every day 
was adding to the difficulties of restoring settled govern- 
ment, and calming the racial animosities which would be 
the chief obstacle to that end. It required a strong 
man to retain his hopefulness of ultimate success in face 
of such heart-breaking conditions. 


We find in the latter part of the despatch the grounds 
of his confidence. They were in the first place the 


steadfast loyalty of the British Cape Colonists, of an | 
important Afrikander minority, and of the British | 
Uitlanders, to the objects for which the British Govern- | 
ment was employing the talents of the High Com- | 


missioner. The recrudescence of the war had also had 
at least one beneficial result. The Boer found that 
he could no longer affect to despise the military 
qualities of the townsmen who had risen to repel the 
invasion of their Colony. [n the next place throughout 
all these troubles he saw no sign whatever of vindictive- 
ness or desire to oppress the Afrikanders, and the 
general trend of public feeling was dead against any- 
thing like racial exclusiveness or domination. They 
had fought against race oligarchy in one form: they 
did not wish it re-established in another. In all this 
there lies the surest guarantee of ultimate success in 
the pacification of South Africa. It is Sir Alfred 
Milner’s deeper thought ; and interesting though his 
résumé of events is, that is the essentially important 
part of his despatch. 


At the Ashanti Field Force dinner Mr. Chamberlain 
aud Mr. Brodrick paid well-deserved tributes to the 
officers and men who carried to a rapid and successful 
conclusion the Ashanti expedition of last year. In the 
absorption of the South African War this other African 
scene has attracted far less attention than it deserved. 
It was a notable triumph of British military skill, and 
while we have been perhaps too easily led into adverse 
criticism of our officers in South Africa, we have in our 
pessimistic mood overlooked their triumph in creating 
and leading to victory under arduous conditions a force 
which with the exception of its officers contained no 
white men. This and the case of the China regiment 
mentioned by Mr. Brodrick are additional proofs that 
the British officer is unequalled as a leader of men. 
We can appreciate and admire, without regretting the 
absence of the popular ‘‘ glory” of a Mafeking night. 


Listening to Mr. Winston Churchill’s lecture at the 
United Service Institution on Wednesday, one could 
not help feeling that the lecturer would do well to con- 
sider that it is better, at any rate more useful, to have 
the reputation of an able man than of a marvellous 
boy. The expression of amused toleration worn by the 
military veterans all around showed plainly how they 


The mention of | 
| official memoir of the campaign by a soldier recognised 


were all thinking that really it was not bad, in fact it 
was rather remarkable for one so young, though, of 
course, in a man it would be insufferable. Such a 
reception is dangerous ; it has caused many to remain 
promising young men to the end of their days. Mr. 
Churchill is unfair to himself, for some of his sugges- 
tions were far from foolish ; that, for instance, of an 


for the purpose by the General strikes us as dis- 
tinctly good. It should have one most blessed result 
of eliminating a large number of war correspondents. 
But the joke as to every general having a balloon, 
bearing his own device, to mark his vicinity was poor 
stuff to give a professedly professional audience. It 
looked as though the lecturer had an eye not on the 
soldiers but on the ladies. In a comic military opera 
the idea would be a hit. Apportioning the amount of 
gas required to inflate the balloon to the dimensions of 
its particular General would be really amusing. The 
a on Wednesday left this proposal severely 
alone. 


Until the Chinese Emperor’s recent reply to the 
representations of Japan that he should return to 
Peking, the Russians have been the sole purveyors 
of whatever ironical and cynical elements were to 
be found in a very grim business. He is reported to 
have said that it is impossible for him to return to 
Peking until the ‘‘ guests ”.of the country leave. It is 
a piece of irony worthy of Swift ; and if the essence of 
wit is the unexpected bouleversement of the ideas 
usually conveyed by language (a humble forrn of which 
is the pun) then the Emperor by this effort and his 
pathetic description of his travels to Si-ngan-fu has 
established the double reputation of a wit and a senti- 
mentalist. These curious guests happen to be con- 
sidering what amount their host shall pay them for his 
hospitality, and never was there a better reason for a 
host speeding the parting guest by proxy and personally 
avoiding the painful ordeal. When he returns to his 
hospitable home, he will find that his dearest friend 
from Russia is the one who has desired most ruthlessly 
to fleece him. 


Nothing definite has yet been settled as to what the 
amount of the indemnity to be demanded shall be. An 
American account stated that the State Department had 
been informed by Mr. Rockhill that the claims of the 
Powers amounted in the aggregate to £63,000,000 ; 
but in regard to one claim at least, that of Germany for 
£.14,000,000, itis denied that such a sum will be claimed : 
the suggestion being that Germany would be ashamed 
of making the exorbitant demands of Russia, put at 
£,18,000,000 and of France at £8,000,000. England’s 
claim and Japan’s are stated to be some five or six 
millions sterling. However it is clear that neither the 
aggregate sum nor the particular amounts have been 
fixed. It is evident that the real question is not what 
the sums for moral and physical damage ought to be 
but what China can pay: and the most likely method 
seems to be to fix the sum which could be promptly paid 
without extreme difficulty and for the Powers each to 
take a dividend. The Emperor’s guests have been very 
expensive, he has had to entertain too largely and he is 
bankrupt. It would not be gracious of them to seize 
his very bedding. 


It is reported that Russia will immediately commence 
a new line of railway to connect her Central Asian and 
European systems. If this is more than a diplomatic 
hint during strained relations, it means that a decision 
has been reached between two alternative projects. At 
present railway transport to Central Asia is broken by 
the Caspian which involves transshipment from Baku 
to Krasnovodsk. One of the two projects was to con- 
struct a line from Alexandrofgai running west of the 
Aral to Charjui or Merv. The other would start from 
Orenberg much further east and, passing on the other 
side of the Aral, connect at Tashkend. The former 
scheme at one time had the preference probably because 
it leads more directly to the Persian and Afghan 
borders. The latter, which is now adopted, will facili- 
tate the transfer of troops from Central Asia to the 
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Siberian system and to Manchuria or to Chinese 
Turkistan. 


The latest reports indicate that disaffection in Russia 
has spread to those all-important institutions, the 
theological seminaries. These are seven in number, 
and are situated at S. Petersburg, Moscow, Kazan, 
Kiev, Riasan, Tomsk, and Irkutsk. They are quite 
distinct from the nine universities, and have remained 
quiescent while the secular establishments have been 
simply nests of rioters. The situation is now more 
threatening, for it will be difficult for the Russian 
Government to deal with batches of recalcitrant future 
priests. To remit these either to ‘‘ disciplinary bat- 
talions,” or criminal fortresses, or Siberian mines, 
would be to risk the wrath of great numbers of the 
élite of Society. Of late years, under the influence 
of Father Ivan (‘‘ John of Kronstadt”) a great re- 
vival of pious zeal has led hundreds of the young 
men of noble families to join the ranks of the Black 
Clergy, or monastic order, in which they are indeed 
celibates, but are not given to strict seclusion and 
asceticism as in the Roman Church, or at any rate 
not necessarily so. The White Clergy, or parish priests, 
are an inferior grade, are all compulsorily married once 
(never twice), and are not held in the same veneration 
as the other class. The populations at Riasan and 
Irkutsk are already showing active sympathy with the 
theological students, freely subscribing money for the 
young strikers, many of whom have relatives in high 
military positions. 


If the International Association of Learned Societies, 
which held its first congress at Paris on Tuesday, is one 
of the youngest of learned bodies which have adopted 
the idea of international association, its President M. 
Darboux had ingenuity enough to give it a very 
respectable antiquity of origin. Either to Bacon, 
who had the “‘ curious conception” of the College of 
the Six Days’ Work or the House of Solomon which* 
was never realised, or to Leibnitz who dreamed of a 
universal academy, the International Association traces 
its ancestry. In the one case our own country has the 
honour, in the other Germany ; and to Leibnitz at least 
was due the founding of the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
by Frederick 1. in 1700. We are far away from the 
simple condition of things when private scholars or 
learned national academies could deal with the sum of 
human knowledge. Now, to use M. Darboux’s words, 
only the common agreement and reciprocal support of 
the nations could suffice even to undertake the solution 
of the problems which are now imposed in all their 
multiplicity on the attention of the world. We are 
bound to assent; and we only hope M. Darboux’s 
prediction that the association is destined to become 
rapidly one of the most powerful instruments of concord 
and of progress will be fulfilled. If learning can do it, 
the association is entitled to be somewhat confident. 


We are on more familiar ground with the Association 
of Technical Institutions which also held its annual 
meeting on Tuesday. Sir William Hart-Dyke, the 
president for this year, rather posed his questions than 
answered them. We do not gather that he is greatly 
alarmed at the interference with the illegal action of 
the School Boards in encroaching on the province of 
the members of his associations : though he admits he 
was one of the ‘‘villains of the piece” by having as 
Vice-President of the Council encouraged the encroach- 
ments of the Boards in the first instance. It might be 
supposed that he is still unrepentant of his ‘‘ villainy” 
when he insists on the necessity for filling up the gap 
between elementary education and the higher branches 
and warns any Government against venturing to 
interfere with our present machinery of schools and 
especially the Board School system. We hardly think 
however it is quite so bad as that; for he goes on 
to speak of the necessity for creating local autho- 
rities not only representative but ‘‘ supplemented by 
those who by training and experience were experts in 
all branches of learning.” It seems to us that if he 
takes his stand on that principle, he will have to reconcile 
himself to a fair amount of change in what he calls the 
existing machinery. 


While the reports on the state of the labour market 
for March of this year show a little improvement on 
that of last month, they rather illustrate the prevailing 
tendency towards depression than indicate a substantial 
change. Even from this slight improvement the textile 
trades must be excepted. In almost all the important 
groups of industriesthe state of employment is materially 
worse than it was a year ago. In the iron and steel 
trades there has been a considerable fall of wages affect- 
ing over 55,000 workmen. On the whole range of 
changes in the rate of wages the increases and 
decreases have nearly balanced each other, the 
decrease being largely due to the number of persons 
affected by the lower rates in the iron and steel trades, 
and the increase to the somewhat higher rates obtained 
by 125,000 coai miners in South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. The decrease in the selling prices of iron corre- 
sponds to this fall of wages; and while the prices of 
coal have been decreasing in the North, the prices in 
South Wales have been sufficiently increased to permit 
a wage increase of about 5 per cent. 


If there are those who have had misgivings as to the 
entire fitness of Dr. Winnington Ingram for the 
Bishopric of London, all such will now drop their 
doubts and close up in the heartiest support of the new 
Bishop after the disgraceful attack to which he was 
subjected by a gang of ruffians on his confirmation at 
Bow Church on Wednesday. We are not surprised at 
this exhibition ; we should not have been surprised if 
these professional Protestants had assaulted Dr. 
Ingram. But this organised brawling, for it is in 
reality nothing else, has now reached a pitch that must 
seriously be dealt with. It is a repetition of the 
organised attacks on Dr. Creighton on his translation. 
This violence would not be difficult to put an end to, for, 
we are thankful to say, it has behind it no tangible body 
of respectable opinion in any school within the Church 
or out of it. ‘* Protestant” agitation is so persistently 
stupid that one has ceased to wonder that these creatures 
do not see how badly they are playing their own game. 
They are stirring up even the Gallios against them now. 
Thousands of men, who care nothing for High or Low 
Church and, we fear, are inclined irreverently to involve 
both in the same condemnation, have the strongest 
objection to scenes of this kind. There would be 
a certain humour if the robust common sense of 
the laity, the strong arm of the law &c. &c. which the 
Church Association and its like are in the habit of 
invoking as their own peculiar clients, should be the 
very agency to arise and make an end of them afl. It 
is not impossible, for this is no question of theology 
but of common order and decency. It is a question 
for the State as much as for the Church. 


But it does suggest one question pre-eminently for the 
Church. Is the great body of Evangelical churchmen, 
of whom the vast majority regard the proceedings of 
brawlers of the Fillingham and Kensit type with as 
much disgust as any High Churchman, going to persist 
in its silence as to these agitators, whom the public 
not unnaturally regard as the Extreme Left of the 
Evangelical party ? We have always declined to regard 
them as having part or lot with the main body of 
Evangelicals, for we realise their total difference of 
temper and calibre; but if Low Churchmen will not 
take the trouble openly to renounce these people and 
all their ways, can they complain if the average man 
will not take the trouble to distinguish between the 
one and the other? It is bad for the Church that so 
numerous a body of its members as the Evangelicals 
should be tarred with the agitators’ brush. Will not 
the Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Moule, Dr. Barlow, and 
such leading men of their school, take this opportunity 
to make some formal pronouncement? It would be 
well for Evangelicals, if they did, well for the Church 
of England, well for Christianity. 


The Vicar-General’s law was somewhat shaky. The 
Hampden case which he quoted decided nothing as to 
the right of the objectors to be heard and it remains «n- 
determined. If he or his successor desires to do justice 
and avoid scandal, he had better cease misquoting the 
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Hampden judgment and follow the excellent precedent 
ef 1629 from the confirmation of Bishop Montague. 
Then, as the old book says, ‘‘ one Jones a bookseller 
attended with the mob’’—also we may add by a 
military man Humphreys—‘‘ appearing at the confirma- 
tion excepted against Montague, as a person unqualified 
for the episcopal dignity. And to be somewhat par- 
ticular he charged him with popery, Arminianism and 
other heterodoxies. But Dr. Rives, whothen officiated 
for the Vicar-General disappointed this challenge, for 
Jones had made some material omissions in the manner, 
and not offered his objections in form of law. For the 
exceptions were neither given in writing, nor signed by 
an advocate, nor presented by any proctor of the court. 
Upon failure of these circumstances the confirmation 
went on.” An excellent precedent for dealing with 
Jones’ successor, a bookseller too ! 


The past week has seen a halting defence put forth on 
behalf of the Victoria Memorial Committee, and a 
growing volume of protest against their scheme. It is 
probable that the question will be raised in the House 
of Commons. It is one misfortune of a bungled 
beginning that discussion wanders off into various 
fruitless and absurd suggestions. Thus the idea is 
revived of a ‘‘ Valhalla” of the good and great of the 
late reign. In the present state of the art of sculpture 


the idea of a huge collection of portrait statues is a _ 
_ foreign trade had increased in value, but not in volume. 


chilling one. But most wonderful is the idea that as 


the nation will pay for the memorial, so everyone in the | 


nation should have a vote in choosing the design. Mr. 
Walter Crane seriously proposes this kind of plebiscite. 
It is a step from this to giving everyone a hand in the 
design, and his letter points in that direction. We 
hope that the architect chosen, whoever he may be, 
will keep a tight hand upon any ‘‘craftsmen” 
employed. 


Omnibus companies cannot afford in these days of 
electric railways and tramcars to neglect any method of 
propitiating the public. They ought therefore to take 
in good part and support the suggestion of ‘‘ Our Dumb 
Friends’ League” to the London municipalities to cause 
the roads at the various stopping places on omnibus 
routes to be so prepared that the horses may obtain a 
proper foothold. At any rate one reason for preferring 
electric cars to the omnibus is that cruelty does not form 
any part of their everyday course of running. But while 
the league were about it, why should they not also call 
on the municipalities to make by-laws, if they have the 
power or, if not, to get the power providing for regular 
stopping places en route? That has been done in the 
case of the electric cars and it would be a good pro- 
vision for the omnibuses. It is the only cure for 
feminine callousness which will make heavily loaded 


| decreasing in value. 


horses start twice within ten yards rather than walk | 


one avoidable yard itself. 


The Stock Exchange has taken the Budget, like the | 


rest of the world, with calm philosophy, Consols not 
falling more than § to 94}. The American Railway 
market continues to show wonderful strength, Atchisons 
rising to over 70, Southern Preference to 83}, Unions 
to nearly 99, and Eries to 41,7,. Indeed the Yankee 
market is the only really satisfactory one, as both the 
South and West African markets are in a fretful and 
fluctuating mood. Considering the pessimism of Sir 
Alfred Milner, and the refusal of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach to say a word about the conclusion of the war, 
it is remarkable that. Rand Mines only fell to 
41}, while other shares were practically unchanged. 
Prices have slipped back in the Jungle market, 
Wassaus falling to 7}, and probably there will be 
no recovery until after the settlement next week, 
and until one or two special settlements fixed for 2 May 
are disposed of. _Too.many new companies are brought 
out in this department, and the situation would be 
dangerous, were it not that carrying-over facilities are 
luckily not granted to the first comer. The export duty 
on'‘coal cannot help British rails, and this market is 
practically dead from a speculative point of view for 
some time to. come. The junior securities of the Brazifian 
Government have risen on'’runrours of a scheme. for 


ie 


| the revenue is to be increased to 


THE BUDGET. 

| hear the public in these days no secrets are hid: 

for what strikes one immediately about the 
Budget is the absence of surprise. All the additional 
or new items of taxation, 2d. on the income-tax, sugar 
duty, and export duty on coal, were forecast and freely 
canvassed in the press and in the clubs for days before 
the Budget. Whether this was intelligent anticipation, 
or whether between the twenty Cabinet Ministers, and 
the numerous officials in the Treasury and at Somerset 
House who knew, there has been some leakage, we 
cannot say. We have been so accustomed for the last 
fifteen years to be told a flattering tale by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that our ears are not attuned to the 
note of warning struck by Sir Michael Hicks- Beach on 
Thursday. Apparently it is not so much the war bill 
as the increase of ordinary expenditure that causes Sir 
Michael uneasiness. A surfeit of surpluses has made 
us somewhat Jd/asés on this chapter, and we hardly 
know what to say to two deficits of over 450,000,000. 
And yet we cannot help thinking that on the figures 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rather overdid 
the role of Cassandra. We cannot see that the 
statistics warrant pessimistic views of the condition 
of our trade. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said that after 
five years of extraordinary prosperity there was a 
‘‘change,” which he exemplified by stating that our 


Formerly we used to be told by the croakers that 
though our exports were increasing in volume they were 
We should of course like to have 
it both ways: it would be most satisfactory if our 
foreign trade should increase both in volume and value. 
But, as this world goes, we ought to be satisfied if it 
increases either in volume or value. The fact is that 
the revenue for the past year exceeded the estimate by 

2,865,000; but with curious perversity the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained that this apparent 
surplus was accounted for by ‘‘forestalments,” that is, 
by anticipatory clearing of dutiable goods from bond, 
thus throwing a portion of next year’s revenue into this 
year. Yes: but the revenue of 1899-1900 was increased 
by a similar process to the amount of 43,250,000, 
which properly belonged to this year’s revenue. So 
that ‘‘forestalment,” the bugbear of the statistician, 
cuts both ways, and had it not been practised during 
the last two years, to-day’s surplus would have been 
nearly half a million larger. The salient features of 
last year’s receipts as compared with the estimates 
are the falling off in the receipts from beer duty and 
stamps, and the unexpectedly large yield of income-tax. 
These facts are remarkable, but again not surprising’. 
Many thousands, to be exact, a quarter of a million of 
beer-drinkers have been drinking bad water in South 
Africa during the financial year, and war markets have 
not tended to promote the transfer of securities on the 
Stock Exchange. But the fact that the income-tax has 
produced £ 1,150,000 more than the estimate is ominous 
and should give us pause. The income-tax, originally 
devised as a temporary impost in time of war, is now 
become the sheet anchor of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, and yields as much as the tariff. 

The estimated expenditure for the coming year is 
£,187,602,000 (of which 458,230,000 is for the war), 
and the revenue on the basis of existing taxation is put 
at £132,255,000, leaving a deficit of 455,347,000. 
But the expenditure is to be reduced to 4 182,962,000, 
by the continued suspension of the sinking fund, and 
1 £143,255,000, by the 
addition of 11,000,000 from fresh taxation. The 
difference between £ 182,962,000 and £ 143,255,000 is 
£39,707,000, which has again to be increased by 

,1,250,000, the interest on fresh debt, leaving 
2£49,757,000 as the actual deficit for which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has to provide. To enable 
him to pay. his way during the first three-quarters 
of the year, which are the lean ones, the Chan- 
céllor of the Exchequer has taken power to borrow 
4£,60,000,000. The central fact to be disentangled from 
this mass of figures is that eleven millions are to be 
added to pyr existing taxation, and in the following 
manner. —Twopence is to be added to.the income-tax 
bringing it up to 1s. 2d. in the pound; which is dapecied 
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to produce £3,800,000. On refined sugar a duty of | 
4s. 2d. per cwt., less than 3d. per Ib., is: o be imposed, _ 
while 2s. per cwt. on molasses and 1s. 8d. per cwt. on 
glucose bring the total revenue anticipated from sugar — 
up,to £5,100,000, The income-tax is always with us, | 
and the sugar duty is only a revival. The shilling a _ 
ton on coal exported from the kingdom is a novelty, | 
and is calculated to bring in 42,100,000. Sir Michael 

Hicks-Beach thinks that Continental nations must buy | 
our coal. We hope he is right: but we are not sure | 
that the Americans cannot supply them. We heartily 
approve, however, both of the import duty on sugar and 
the export duty oncoal. As to the distribution of the de- 
ficit of over £ 50,000,000 between capital, or debt, and 
income, or revenue, we think it is not unfair. But we 
have already stated in these columns quite recently | 
that the safe and just limit of direct taxation has already | 
been reached, and we therefore object to the increase | 
of the income-tax. There is a very awkward conse- 
quence of raising the income-tax above a shilling, for | 
which we see no provision made by the Budget. When | 
he pays his inhabited house duty at the beginning of | 
the year the otcupier pays his landlord’s income-tax | 
under Schedule A and deducts it from his next payment | 
of rent. But for some mysterious reason, best known — 
to the law, the tenant is not allowed to deduct a sum | 
exceeding 1s. in the £ on the rent payable for the year. | 
This extra 2d. in the £ will therefore not be paid 
by the landlords but by the tenants (in addition 
to their own 2d. under Schedule D), and will not be 
cecoverable. What will the occupiers say to this? A 
penny a pound on sugar, which has fallen in recent | 
years from 28s. to gs. a cwt., would not have been felt, 
and would have obviated the necessity of increasing the 
income tax. In the circumstances it was impossible to 
produce a popular budget: but the proposals of Sir | 
Michael Hicks-Beach will not excite opposition. It was 
perhaps the least unpopular budget that could have 
been framed. The beerand spirit drinkers, who are the 
noisiest objectors, are untouched, and the confectioners | 
will not ‘‘ Trafalgar Square” the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It will be interesting to watch the effect of | 
the export duty on coal ; and no time should be lost in 
forming a committee for the protection of citizens under | 
Schedule D. 


LORD ROBERTS’ LATEST DESPATCH. 


HE ‘‘Gazette” of last Tuesday amongst a list of 
names, commendations, and reports, such as are 
characteristic of all military despatches, contained 
remarks on the transport in South Africa which will | 
supply a basis of discussion and instruction for many 
along year. The voluminous character of the roll of 
honour may be made the subject of comment, but the 
war has been exceptionally protracted, the number of 
officers and men engaged quite unparalleled in our 
history, and, if Lord+Roberts says we have so 
many paladins amongst us, we need surely not cavil 
at our good fortune in the possession of so much 
nascent military genius. The task of commending 
without that damnable iteration which is so 
unpleasing must be a hard one, and we need not 
analyse too nicely the various shades of approval 
covered in the choice of phraseology. We cannot 
however too long dwell upon or too closely investigate 
the account of how the transport in South Africa 
was organised, what changes in the War Office 
arrangements the local conditions rendered necessary, 
and what of value for future guidance may be drawn 
from our experiences. The special circumstances of 
the war demanded the employment of a vast number 
of mules and oxen while draught horses had 
also to be found for the guns and first line of | 
wagons of every battery, and for a portion of | 
the ammunition columns as well. It is not possible — 
in a single article to explain why certain artillery © 
— had to be drawn by horses, and some by 
mules and some again by oxen, But it is easy 
to understand that the tactics of the arm necessitate a 
great facility in the. interchange of vehicles between 
wagons, in action, and that therefore, if the’ 
nS are*horsed; the wagons that accompany 


_ may be said to thrive on that diet. 
| less corn, and will usually pick up the remainder of his 
_ ration on the veldt. 


_ their heads in the nosebags again. 
_ short halt on the line of march would give them time 
| for a midday feed. 


| to be made for the oxen. 
_ the day’s work is of no use to them, to outspan for less 


' become elevated to the status of a high art. 


accompany them in action must be horsed also.’ "Thus 
ic came about that for purposes of tratisport in South 


_ Africa we had to utilise horses, mules, and oxen. Here 


arose one of our initial difficulties. For these: different 
animals all work at different paces, have different habits 
and constitutions, and must be managed in widely diver- 
gent ways. A horse requires a ration containing a large 
quantity of corn, a good deal of hay, and a draught 
horse will rapidly fall away and deteriorate: if fed om 
grass only, however well the light ponies of the Boers 
A mule can do with 


An ox is almost if not quite self- 
supporting: at the end of the march he can be turned 
out to graze, and needs little more than good grass to 
keep him fit and well. But the time in which the 
animals can do their task varies very greatly also. 
Four miles an hour may be got out of horses on 


| the line of march, three: miles an hour out of mules, 
' and Lord Roberts tells that two miles an hour may 


be looked for from oxen. Either he is referring to 
the actual time the oxen were marching, or his oxen 


| were remarkably well managed, for including halts to 


water and feed such a pace is unusual in South Africa. 
At any rate, unless their condition is sacrificed, oxen 


| could not keep up this rate of progress for anything 


like protracted periods. An animal that lives on grass 
and with the habits of the ox must be allowed very 
much longer for the consumption of his food. If a 
force had to march early in the day, the horses could eat 
their morning feeds comfortably enough before starting 
and on arrival in bivouac would in a few minutes have 
A comparatively 


In a less degree the same remarks 
apply to mules. But very different arrangements have 
A short halt in the middle of 
than two hours is of no benefit, and when military 
exigencies prevented long halts for water and food 


' being made, they suffered greatly where the other 


animals did so in a far less degree. The manage- 


_ ment of oxen has in South Africa, where the ox wagon 


is the most marked characteristic of the country, 
That is 
why the Boers have constantly been able to elude us 
even when encumbered by their baggage wagons, 
and that accounts for much of the vexatious slow- 
ness that made operations tedious and wearisome. 
Grain had to be carried for horses and mules, 
and, while extra animals in the teams or lightened 
loads might enhance mobility, the columns were 
lengthened by the necessity of drawing the sub- 
sistence of thus more numerous animals. It will be 
easily understood how beset with difficulty the problem 
of transport in South Africa was. But there was 
another and even greater obstacle to the full value 
being got out of our resources. 

According to our ‘‘ War Establishments ” each unit 
possesses a certain amount of regimental transport. 
That is to say every battalion, regiment, battery, 
has so many wagons to carry supplies of food for the 
men, forage for the horses, blankets, tents, and the 
other impedimenta of an army. A regimental officer is 
told off to take charge of the transport animals, and 
look after the wagons on the line of march. If the 
officer was an energetic, capable man, the unit got its 
rations and blankets early in the day, because the 
animals were fit, and the vehicles did not break down. 
There was a direct incentive for special exertion, 
an element of emulation braced the energies of 
those in charge of the transport. If all units 
were always equally employed in marching, in all 
probability little in the way of improvement could 
be effected in it. But this was by no means the case 
in South Africa. We had what may be termed a whole 
army on the lines of communication, and it moved 
but very little. The battalions and batteries which were 
stationary had the same number of oxen and mules as 
those that were endeavouring to outmanceuvre the 
Boers in the open. The transport wagons of some 
anits were therefore ‘Standing idle, and their teams 
were growing sleek and fat, whilst the vehicles of others 
Were down fir dafigas andl on rétigh tracks, and 
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their oxen were dying from overwork and absence of 
good grass or time to eat it. 

The dictates of economy and the impossibility of — 
keeping up the supply of animals alike demanded a _ 
more equal distribution of the work, and so Lord 
Roberts tells us that he ‘‘ pooled” the transport. That 
is to say, he collected all the animals and vehicles 
into the hands of the transport department, and | 
served out, as it were from a_ general fund, | 
transport to those units that at the moment had 
the most need for it. Transport superseded — 
regimental officers and the Commander-in-Chief tells | 
us that they performed the onerous duties belonging to | 
them most successfully. The system Lord Roberts set 
on foot will appeal to all who believe in commonsense 
and are liberal-minded enough to place the interests of 
the service in general above those of individual units. 
That the change was an unpopular one we can well | 
imagine. A central transport bureau will look very 
closely into all demands on its resources, and there will | 
probably be little room under its management for any | 
of the extra items which tend to swell the active service | 
baggage allowances whenever a wagon can he got to | 
carry them. But while we may applaud the insight or | 
administrative ability which Lord Roberts exhibited we | 
may well look further than the South African campaignin | 
applying his methods and principles. In the varied nature 
of the means of transport utilised we are reminded of the | 
vast potentialities in war which our world-wide interests 
thrust upon us. It is borne in on us that no stereo- | 
typed system is applicable to the circumstances of our 
army, that tables and numbers which may favour 
European warfare are quite inapplicable elsewhere, 
and that ‘“‘elsewhere”’ for us is of so vast and varied 
an extent that in no two places in it can the same 
system be the best. Each war will demand special 
arrangements, each country its peculiar pattern of 
vehicle, and the animal which in it will perform the 
most useful work. In one region horses may be 
used, in another mules, in another oxen, in another 
camels, and in some regions human transport will be 
the only possible means we can adopt. We need to be | 
ready for all conceivable emergencies, and in our in- 
telligence division of the War Office facts and data of 
all possible theatres of war should be collected ready 
for reference when trouble threatens us in some un. 
expected quarter. 

When however we have exhausted animal powers 
the report reminds us that civilisation has placed other 
resources at our disposal. The motor car is the 
vehicle of the future, and its prototype the steam 
traction engine has already made its appearance on 
active service. What Lord Roberts has to say of it 
will be eagerly scanned. The engines and trucks 
which accompanied Sir Redvers Buller’s force in 
Natal did not altogether justify their existence. 
Circumstances were greatly against them, and some- 
how or another the results attained were disap- 
pointing. They were subsequently trans-shipped to | 
Capetown, and in conveying stores from the docks to 
the depots a little way inland they proved, as everyone 
who had seen them at work in England expected, in- 
valuable. At Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, 
and Pretoria they were also to be seen at work, and in 
these places there being plenty of waterand fuel available 
they met all requirements that were demanded from them, 
and proved a very valuable adjunct to animal drauyht. 
But coal was as necessary to them as corn to horses, 
and therefore it was not found possible to use them on 
the line of march, nor could they haul supplies to troops | 
encamped more than twenty miles from a coal depot. 
Lord Roberts says that from a military point of view | 
the defect of steam transport lies not only in the 
impossibility of working it unless coal and water are | 
available at each halting place, but also from the 
weight of fuel and water which each engine has to 
drag along, thus expending much of its tractive force | 
in conveying what we may term its own means of sub- 
sistence. ‘* This defect would be greatly lessened if an — 
efficient oil motor could be substituted for the steam 
motor, as in that case no water would be wanted, while 


the coal would be replaced by a more portable and con- | 
centrated description of fuel.” We trust these sugges- — 
tions will not be thrown away on our scientists and | 


that when next we send an expedition to any country 
where roads exist, steam transport may figure largelyjin 
the organisation of our transport units. It is even pos- 
sible that while guns are marching along the roads the 
services of engines may be called in to aid our horses, 
and that the latter may be hooked on fresh and unjaded 


| when once the line of march is left, and manceuvring 


with fighting in view is substituted for weary and 
mechanical collar work. We are here in the morning 
of the times and the next decade will probably bring 
forth some startling innovations. 


DWELLINGS OF THE POOR; 
A PractTicaL APPEAL. 


Ares from the Mansion House of the City of 


London are not rare and people by this time 


_ know by instinct that they are for funds. Itis to the 


credit of the Mansion House and its official occupant 
from time to time that usually he has no difficulty in 
convincing the public that the objects for which his 
appeals are made hardly need more argument than a 
simple statement of the facts. These appeals are not 
lightly made, support is not asked for fancy fads, they 
set out large projects either national or municipal which 
people of all shades of political or social opinion acknow- 
ledge to be of importance, and to which the most placid 


_ and unadventurous of Conservatives may give his sup- 


port without terror of inconvenient innovation. But we 
are afraid the latest appeal from the Mansion House is of 
a somewhat more esoteric character. If the Lord Mayor 
were making an appeal for a number of persons who had: 
suddenly become homeless, we should have no doubt 
that whatever amount he asked for would promptly be 
supplied. The good citizen would send in his donation 
at once, get it over and think no more about it after the: 
first night on which he went to bed congratulating 
himself on having enjoyed the luxury of doing good, 
without the drawback of feeling that he may have 
been swindled. The case of the Mansion House Council 
on the Dwellings of the Poor, for which the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. John Hamer, makes appeal in our corre- 
spondence columns, seems somewhat more recondite. 
Not that it really is so; but there is danger lest the 
well-meaning citizen should imagine the Lord Mayor is 
asking him to embark in some of the fancy schemes for 
housing the poor which, if he happens not to trust the 
London County Councillor, he may look on with a con- 
siderable degree of apprehension. Even under the 
auspices of the Lord Mayor he may suspect he is being 
asked to commit himself to some subtle form of muni- 
cipal trading against which his individualist soul 
revolts. That isa mistake which would be much to be 
deplored. The Mansion House Council goes as far 


_ back for its foundation as 1883; a date at which. 


the public conscience had indeed become sensitive as 
to the unhealthy conditions in which so many honest 
people were doomed to live, but before the problem of 
rebuilding on a great scale had become the vexed 


question of the hour. It was formed as a sort of 


vigilance committee to strengthen the hands of the 
local authorities in carrying out the Public Health Acts 
which were often merely so much machinery with abso- 
lutely no driving power. The vestry which was run by 


_ the jerry builderand the slum-property landlord needed to 


be awakened to its duty of seeing that the Acts did not 
become a dead letter ; and the occupants of dilapidated. 
dwellings, ever living in the midst of noxious nuisances, 
were to be taught a certain amount of public spirit 
in demanding that their rights should not be restricted. 
to the simple privilege of paying extortionate rents for 


| the permission to live as dirtily as they pleased, if they 


had a mind for better things. And that many of them 
had such mind the various local committees of the 


_ Mansion House have had sufficient reason to know, and 


they have had their reward in the earnest good will with. 
which the inhabitants have strengthened these com- 
mittees’ hands. It is not from them that objections of 
the ‘* Englishman’s house his castle” order have come. 


| People with proprietary interests might object, but 


neither Mansion House Council inspectors nor those of 
the local authorities find any difficulty from the occu- 
pants themselves. Sothat the Mansion House Council 
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has been a vigilance committee which has had the 
sympathy of every district in which it has worked. 
There has, as Mr. Hamer says, been nothing of 
a charity about it; 
public subscriptions ; private unsalaried persons have 
devoted a large amount of time and trouble to its ser- 
vice ; it has had no tincture of politics, and has pushed no 
theory raising questions of taxation or rating which could 
make the most timid of Conservatives doubtful of its 
soundness, so long only as he believed it was right that 
the Health Acts should be earnestly administered for 
the comfort, well being and health of the poorer people. 


Such sound, practical, and unaggressive social work | 
deserves the support for which the Lord Mayor has | 


appealed. 
It will be seen that the Mansion House Council does 


not directly take part in any of the schemes known as 
the Housing Question. But as the late Prussian 
Minister of Commerce, Baron Berlepsch, has recently 
said when speaking of the Prussian Government’s 
housing measures, one of the most important branches 


of this subject is the establishment of effective inspec- | 
tion of dwellings to ensure permanent obedience to | 


hygienic regulations. This has been the important and 
necessary work of the Council, and it has brought a 
valuable pressure of instructed opinion to bear on the 
municipal authorities who in England as in Prussia 


have been too much under the control of house | 
In London, | 


and especially in the overcrowded quarters, the sani- — 


proprietors or rather house farmers. 


tary inspectors are too few and things would have 


been much worse than they are if the Council’s | 
committees had not been behind them to furnish | 
them with information, and to support them often even | 


against their own local authorities. Opposition has 
been due rather to the selfish interests of individual 
vestrymen than to expense, for it must be remem- 
bered that under the Equalisation of Rates Act in 
sanitary as well as in other matters the Londén 
County Council administers a reimbursing fund sup- 
plied from the richer districts for the benefit of the 
poorer ones: Besides the insufficiency of inspectors 
there are deficiencies in their powers which we cannot 
but think ought to be supplied. The case of Vines z. 
North London Collegiate and Camden School fer Girls 


showed that there are large classes of important public | 
buildings into which inspectors have no power of | 


access, except by obtaining a magistrate’s order stating 


some definite form of insanitation, which may only | 


by the merest accident be brought to their notice. 
Schools, hospitals, asylums, hotels are amongst such 
buildings. 
trouble and expense of inspecting them, but it is plainly 
in the public interest that they should be inspected ; 
and the interests of parents, of patients or of visitors 
to these several kinds of institutions are not always 


guite the same as those of the persons who have | 


pecuniary interest in them. The case we have men- 
tioned decided that the bye-laws which can be made 
by local authorities for their inspectors to claim 
admission to common lodging-houses, or to houses 
which receive lodgers, to ships in port, or barges on 


canals, or to vans and tents of showmen do not cover | 


all the field that it would be desirable to cover. Pro- 
vision to meet these omissions ought to be made either 
by extending the power of making bye-laws, or rather 
perhaps directly by Parliament, for it cannot be denied 
that there is a little more difficulty in regard to them 
than in the cases mentioned where the powers already 
exist. Occupants of private houses over which the 


Mansion House Council has extended its care hardly | 


ever make objection to the entrance of the sanitary in- 
spector whom in fact they usually receive as a welcome 
guest. But as the owners of the above-named insti- 


tutions are not so hospitably disposed, and it must be | 


granted they would have good grounds for objecting to 
the inspector walking in at any time that suited his 
pleasure, the powers would need to be carefully safe- 
guarded. 


them. They happen to be closely connected with the 
class of work for which the Mansion House Council was 
formed ; and the appeal of the Lord Mayor seemed an 
©pportune occasion for calling attention to them as 


it has not made appeals for 


Local authorities do not always want the | 


It is not however for the purpose of dis- | 
cussing these points in detail that we have mentioned | 


| matters in which the L.C.C. and the Mansion House 
Council may usefully co-operate. 


| MASTER APPARITOR. 


TH OW many newspaper readers, not to merifi#n the 
profanum vulgus that defiled Bow Chilgeh on 
Wednesday last, recognised in the Apparitor-General 
figuring in the Confirmation ceremony that underling of 

medizval ecclesiasticism, who as Apparator, Apparitor, 

| Sumner, Beadle, Nuncius and under sundry other 
| aliases was the black bird of rapine who for centuries 

' waxed fat on wealthy sin and nervous innocence ? 

Did you break a promise to a friend, did you affect 
the tavern over much, did you treat your wife unkindly, 
| did you partake of the Blessed Sacrament in a convent 
| chapel without your parson’s license, did you, being a 

girl, sit in church in the married ladies’ pew—for any 
one of these things Master Apparitor (provided that 
his palm was not oiled) would hale you before the 
official of the Court Christian, who f¢ st you on.oath 
| as to your guilt and convicted you on your answers. 

To secure acquittal you must bring in co~:purgators, and 

| the wayfarer suddenly haled before the court of a 

| country archdeacon might hardly find these, especially 
as Master Apparitor rarely forgot any officious meddlers. 

And if you trifled with the Court Christian, the 

| worshipful official issued his significavit to the temporal 

power, which meant for you durance vile, and many 
| other troublesome things until such time as by sub- 
mission you purged yourself of your great contempt of 

Holy Church. 

In what year the red badge, the prancing palfrey and 
| “cherubines” face of Master Apparitor first darkened 

the leafy pathways and turned pale the children’s faces 
in merry England ’tis hard to say. Courts Christian 
are of course our legacy from the Norman Bastard ; but 
in the time of Stephen Langton there was no apparitor 

' to make the guilty appear. Ere however De Montfort 
had drawn the sword against his brother-in-law, all 
and sundry the Courts Christian whether provincial 

| diocesan or archidiaconal or ruri-diaconal (if any) had 

sported their apparitors horse and foot, and these had 
sported their sub-apparitors and their merry garcons. 

And they all were speeding over the land with their 

citations and letters, executing sentences of which their 

masters had never heard, and holding high revelry in 
the country parsonages ‘‘ ratione procurationis.” The 
people still dreaded the Church and held their peace. 

_ But the parsons howled so loudly that the gentle old 
age of him who sat on the throne of S. Augustine was 

_ moved to pity. Never saw England a sterner Primate 

| than Boniface of Savoy, when in those past days he 
rode through the streets of scowling London on his 

_ Metropolitan visitation 


‘* with many a cross-bearer before 
And many a spear behind.” 


But years had tamed his pride and softened his heart 

to his foreign flock—he ordained in his constitution 

that for the days to come the apparitors or beadles of 

archdeacons or rural deans shculd make no claim 
| on the parsonages for compulsory hospitality, and 
| that they should do their work themselves and 
_ not put on substitutes. It all sounded well at the 

time nor does it read badly in Lyndwood’s folio to-day. 

The result seems to have been that the number of 
_ apparitors greatly increased. Archbishops and bishops 
appointed apparitors in patents that authorised them to 
appoint substitutes, and archdeacons and other smaller 
fry preferred the practice to the precept of their masters. 
Any way the evil grew, until one day an archiepiscopal 
apparitor dared in Parliament time in Edward 
Longshanks’ day to serve a citation on a famous old 
| parson of pluralist fame, Burgo de Clare, who straight- 
| way crammed the wax on the sumner’s parchment down 
_ the sumner’s throat, a useful lesson, not altogether 
| lost on ecclesiastical officialism, for the text-writers 
on church law from generation after generation tell 
of this deed again and again with appropriate 
| groanings. But the wild justice of revenge failed 
| materially to abate the nuisance. On the eve of 
| Cressy field apparitors horse and foot are still molesting 
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the. people; stil: extorting from the country parsonages 
an hospitality in which even the archdeacon’s hounds 
must have their share. And when they and their 
garcons vanish from the parish, there passed away 
also many a lamb and many a sheaf of corn. The 
country parsons again howled in the synods and 
Lambeth deemed it time that the Bonifacian thunders 
should reverberate once more. Wherefore Archbishop 
Stafford constituted that henceforth a bishop should 
boast but.of one mounted apparitor, and that Mister 
Archdeacon should have no mounted apparitor at all, 
but only one foot apparitor for each rural deanery, and 
that the said apparitor should taste the parson’s good 
cheer ratione procurationis but one night and one day 
in.a whole quarter ; and against ordinaries or apparitors, 
who infringed these provisions, he ordained stern 
penalties. 

Netwithstanding the archdeacon’s apparitor sold not 
his steed or at least he soon bought him another. For 
in the ‘next reign he rode into the “‘ gentil hostelry ” the 
Tabard in Southwark. 


** With scalled browes blake and pilled berd : 
Of his visage children were aferd. 
And when that he wel dronken had the win 
Then would he speaken no word, but Latin. 
_A few termes coode he two or three 
That he had lerned out of some decree.” 


But while he could warn all and sundry of a ‘‘ signifi- 
cavit” he wes free to eat his collops and lakes and 
listen to the tales that his betters told, as they and he 
trotted over the grassy downs to Thomas’ shrine. And 
they none of them recked of the Lollard tracts even 
now passing through the land, proclaiming to the 
simple folk that the canon law was of antichrist and 
that the archdeacon’s curse damned no man. So each 
Court Christian again lifted up its horn, and sumners, 
true or feigned, and their messengers, sub-beadles, 
pursuivants, appraysers and the rest, being light and 
indiscreet persons, sped gaily over the country, making 
say five hundred cases in the year for each Arch- 
deacon’s Court, and taking great fees and rewards 
from such of his Majesty’s loving subjects as did 
repair to their Courts for the proving of wills and 
testaments. ‘‘ by Godde’s wounds, I shall break thy 
head !” cries the tortured burgher to his persecutor as 
he thrusts the citation in his face. But Master Apparitor 
has learned something since the days of Burgo de Clare, 
and as he sees the honest trader has but a yard wand he 
flashes the good blade that he wears at his side without 
mercy, and when he has cut and slashed enough he 
brings down the canonical thunderbolt heavier than 
ever on his victim’s head. So while Yorkist and Lan- 
castrian fight, and Plantagenet makes way for Tudor, 
our bird ot prey pecks steadily away, and good faith he 
never pecks more profitably than when the Defender of 
the Faith is raising in person the haloo against the 
professors of the ‘‘ abominable and lewd opinions lately 
sprung in Germany.” 

But when the canonists fail to rid bluff Hal of his 
sweet Kate the hour of retribution dawns for the 
medizval Tammany. The Royal Tudor is at war 
with the canon lawyers and he wishes ‘‘to have his 
people with him.” For both these causes therefore he 
brings down the mailed fist on the Courts Christian. 
In a moment, as if touched by the magician’s wand, 
the stately structure of centuries melts into thin air, 
the torn leaves of the books of the Decretals litter 
the Oxford quads, and the lay civilian enters the Courts 
where of yore the clerkly canonist had ruled. But 
the old bird of prey, Master Apparitor, remains with 
his ex-officio oath, and ere long, he shows that he 
can turn as good a penny out of the new as out of 
the old law. True the civilians may term him ‘‘ animal 
tantum rationale,” in other words a creature lower than 
a sheriff's officer, all the same, thanks to the procedure 
ex-officio, the days of Good Queen Bess bring to the 
official advocate and sumner much gold out of the 
pockets of Papist and Puritan recalcitrants. So the 
Courts Christian press on the Queen’s faithful subjects 


harder than ever. Every mile that the sumnerjourneys | 


on his ,inguisition means an extra payment for his 
victim, inneceptor guilty. Let the accused after the ex- 
officio cross;examination leave the Court with orthodoxy 


| galvanises into activity the dead ghost of a Court 


or character cleared, he leaves it burdened with costs 
and bound in a recognisance to reappear—a recogni- 
sance to be brought to the victim’s notice wher 
Master Sumner desires to make merry with his friends 
at the tavern. 

No doubt a word of protest comes from the Commons’ 
House, and Marprelate libels sting the prelates. So when 
the Scottish Solomon sat on the throne their lordships 
decreed that the bishop archdeacons and their officials 
are not henceforth to depute more apparitors in their 
jurisdictions than they had thirty years ago. The appa- 
ritor is not to use a substitute without the Ordinary’s 
leave. Moreover he is not to take up the office of pro- 
moter or informer for the Court nor to exact more fees 
than are in our constitutions found prescribed. And 
some further platitudes. And Master Sumner paid so 
much heed that some years later he caused that un- 
lucky youth Carlion to be cited in Exeter Consistory 
‘“‘upon pretence or form of incontinency with one 
Edith [whereas there was no such fame nor just cause 
of suspicion] and there to be at great charges and 


_ vexation until he was cleared by sentence ;” and then 


when young Carlion in his turn brought his tormentor 
before the King’s judges, Master Sumner avowed 
that no action lay, for he did nothing, but as 
an informer and by virtue of his office. But his 
Martin’s Summer dawned for Master Apparitor when 
well-meaning Laud declared that the justice of the 
Church should be felt by the most splendid of trans- 
gressors. Never did he uncouple his intelligence 
hounds, under hedges, thickets and cornfields, with 
greater alacrity or follow up the chase more eagerly, 
whether it led to castle or to suburb, than in those 
days of Thorough, when the Archdeacon of London’s 
Court disposed of two thousand petty cases in one year. 
And yet amid it all he could yet be heard to whisper, 
when Guil. Cant. was not too near, that to take 
a bribe was a charity. And so neither the charity of 
Laudian theology, nor the graceful verse of George 
Herbert, nor even the gentle piety of the sanctuary of 
Little Gidding might avert from the doomed Church 
the popular rage which the ‘ hell-pestering rabble of 
sumners and apparitors” watching every house and 
every reputation was stirring against her. The lawyer 
railed against the invasion of the rights of the civil 
magistrate, the Puritan of the “lifting up of ensign 
and banner of anti-Christ,” the very poet who had wept 
over the saintly Andrew’s coffin and sung of the 


** Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light ” 


called up the Galilean fishermen to tell the rulers 
of the Church that that two-handed engine at the door 
stood ‘‘ waiting to strike once and strike no more.” 

In vain! So when the lay lawyer and the Puritan 
ruled at Westminster, and the ex-officio oath ceased to 
be, Master Apparitor chuckled for if he fell he dragged 
with him in his falla Church and a Crown. Perhaps 


| he chuckled more when he saw the Assembly of 


Divines essaying to start their godly discipline, per- 
chance even he may have wept for the victims of Puritan 
sanctimony in the days of Oliver. 

Any way when the King came over the water and 
the bells rang, it was resolved that spiritual discipline 
whether ex-officio or Genevan should vex England no 
more. And after when the State ceased to enforce 
uniformity on lay folk, the sumner died. But Mr. 
Apparitor, though with claws cut, lived on an ignoble 
life. You may even see him to-day (we mean the 
ordinary one not the solitary prince of the tribe, the 
bewigged Apparitor-General of the Province of Canter- 
bury, who is a Barrister and Baronet to boot, whom you 
saw on Wednesday) 


‘No more on prancing palfrey borne,” 


no more gorgeous with a good blade or a red stripe, but 
clad in a seedy black gown, he toddles after the Right 
Reverend Father in God and Worshipful Chancellor, 
as they peregrinate forward to consecrate the new 
church, and stretches out his bony hand for the guinea 
fee. And parsons can tell you still of his apparitions, 
that ease them of cash. And when Protestant temper 
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life and ’tis time his friend Death served his last process 


= 


SOME ASPECTS OF HUNTING. 


HENEVER I read hunting articles in the maga- | 


zines, or can face a hunting novel, I am struck 
afresh by the unvarying mannerism with which is treated 
the greatest and most varied of sports. It would appear 
that the writer of hunting ‘‘ shop” must needs conduct 


himself breezily ; breeziness is the keynote of a style | 
full flavoured as the smell of a fox and as easily recog- | 
head from the verge of a gulf, where a slip of 


nised. In every line sounds the crack of the whip ; you 
know the moment of old Trumpeter’s unfailing whimper, 


| the hoof on 


the moment for a glimpse of Reynard craftily stealing | 


away by the hedge-side. The writer holloas and wo- 
whoops, slaps his boot, perspires, till you are constrained 
to think that one engaged in this form of literary exer- 
cise must be a very noisy fellow to live with. 

Under it all lies the fallacy that hunting is one 
endless show of jollity, whereas it is not seldom a 
business to be depicted by Doleful rather than by 
Jorrocks. Let him deny it who has cowered on a hill- 
top under a storm of sleet, his reins slipping through 
numbed fingers. Let him pooh-pooh the gloomy side 
who early in a run has passed a broken-hearted rider 
leading his lamed horse homewards. Remember your 
fallen comrade’s face as he squeezed to one side of the 
narrow lane to let you pass. Fallen speechless he 


Christian there he is to keep the door. ’Tis yet a poor, a dream, leaving the) air: anxious with the thrill fof 


pursuit. 

If sensations vary in hunting from the stereotyped 
form, so does the scene of the chase. None can,be 
more picturesque than the mountainous pasture district 
sacred to rocks, sheep, and a certain pack of harriers. 
I have seen the huntsman standing on the ,extreme 
verge of a hill so sharply sloping as to seem a precipice, 
his green-clad figure relieved against mist-shrouded 
hills; in a valley below him scocped to a giddy depth, 
lay a tiny village, out of earshot of the bloodthirsty 
scurrying life fretting the mountain side. This country 
is, so far as I know, unique. Turn your horse’s 


the short grass means death—and 
you may ride for miles over a desolate plateau, cut 
by grey stone walls and studded with a few naked 
barns. It is bare of dwellings and shorn of trees save 
for rare clusters of sycamore on the hill-tops that catch 
the wind with a roar as it passes. Many hours have I 
passed there, remote from the excitement of a shire hunt ; 
from the vast bramble hedges, shining brooks, and flat 
moist fields. There is no surging here in gateways, no 
red coats and faces dimmed in the steam of a hundred 


_ horses; no following carriages, no deviations to country 


regarded you as you hurried by, insolent on four sound | 


legs, and you feared that, once he had passed the 
corner, he would no longer restrain his tears. And for 
a climax of these sorrows of hunting, picture the youth 
who has inadvertently kicked a hound, on whom the 
master, turned sharp in his saddle, fixes an eye and 
blares a virtuous rage. That same master two minutes 
ago stigmatised that same hound as the most worthless 
in the pack—now it is the apple of his eye, and 
he shouts so loud that the field hears him to its last 
straggler. Nor is the talk of the field so cheery as 
tradition makes it; indeed conversation ebbs low 
for the chief of the time. Does a silent hunt sound 
dreary ? 
free, lets in undistracted the peculiar impressions of the 
hunt itself, and secures in the memory a whole order of 
thought.and feeling that is sharpened and exalted by 
those long days in the open. In some minds thus 
detached an indefinite melancholy clings to the con- 
ception of the chase, a vapour which eludes English- 
men, though a Frenchman, whose ‘‘get up” was 
doubtless very absurd, has imprisoned it in one line— 


‘* Dieu, que le son du cor est triste au fond des bois.” 


This is as true as anything James Pigg let fall concern- | 


ing ’unting. 

Yet however detached and observant he may be, 
there is something the huntsman must miss. The find 
may be glorious (and the thousandth find is not less 
thrilling than the first), ecstatic the spring cf horse and 
man as of body and soul from inactivity to freedom 
and speed, but the poetry of a run must be obscured 
for him who takes part in it from start to finish. The 
yells of the hangers-on, the struggle for place at the 
only outlet, the losing sight of the hounds, the madden- 


ing vision of one red coat after another disengaging © 


itself from the ruck and forging ahead, the hasty | 


decision which of two lines to follow, the changing 
of mind before it is too late, the triumph of choice 
justified, the lightning scrutiny of the fence for yield- 
ing places, the shriek of the wind, all these keep 
thought in abeyance, the mind stretched to breaking 
point, and to set down impressions so gathered is like 
drawing a pig with one’s eyes shut. 

To take the significance of the whole, to view the 
spectacle, a man must put force on himself and way- 
lay the hunt where it crosses some lonely road winding, 
through a February country of pale green fields and 
brown hedges purple-hazed. There let him watch 
the hunt emerge, sweep across the road and disappear. 
The silence is well-nigh oppressive, the yelping of, the 


hounds alone breaks it, and the muffled drumming of © 


hoofs upon the turf. Without a word or a side-glance 


the riders pass like a painted show and are gone like _ 


seats for the sake of port. The farmhouses scattered 
through these wilds appear altogether forsaken, or a 
solitary figure stares and leans upon his pitchfork as 
we gallop past. Down comes a mist and blots out the 
hounds before and the world behind; blots out all 
beyond a formidable imminent line of dark stone wall. 
Ah, that stone wall! Ilook at it and tell myself that 
its resistance is as nothing among the cosmic forces— 
that the stars are higher—that a hundred years hence 
one’s life and limbs won’t matter. But it is all no use. 
The stars for aught I know may be higher, but I do 
know that this is the highest wall I have seen this year. 
Shall we ever clear it—we two in one? Over! over 
with a glow of satisfaction ; but the mist is as thick as 
a blanket, and fearing to be lost we gallop fast and 
blindly, throw our fate on the right turn or the left, 


- till, rising with the same dramatic suddenness as it fell, 


Silence at least sets the eye and the mind | 


the mist clears and shows the dear white streak of 
hounds we sought for in act of vanishing into the 
afore-mentioned gorge, to whose verge we have unwit- 
tingly been led. Down they dash through scrub and 
trees towards the glint of water deep below. For 
some time we wander, searching for sight or speech of 
them, and then for someone to tell us of their where- 
abouts. Much straining of eyes discovers an old man 
on a slope across the valley. As is usual with men up 
here, he is alone with a dog, has planted his stick in 
the ground and is half sitting on it in a temporary but 
leisured manner. From his point of observation he 
watches us while his dog, unaware of us with his 


_ shorter range of vision, watches only him. He may 


have seen the hounds or he may not. His words are 
inaudible, but as he roars ina minor key and doesn’t 
point, we conclude he has not and exist as we may 
upon surmise, till, from the white glint of water deep 
below, first through drooping trees and then through 
tangled scrub, they come struggling upward, their 
accomplished deed left behind them, their tongues 
lolling, and their eyes crying ‘‘ more.” 
Monica Peverit TURNBULL. 
|The youthful writer of this sketch was fatally injured 
in a courageous attempt to extinguish the flames from 


_ an overturned lamp and died on 4 March, 1901, leaving 


much promise unfulfilled. 

The country described is that of the Dove Valley 
Harriers—scene east side of Dovedale looking down 
into it.—Ep. S.R.] 


PRIVATE AMBARVALIA AND THE NEW 
ENGLISH ART CLUB. ‘ 


Luce sacra requiescat humus, requiescat arator, 
Et grave suspenso vomere cesset opus. 
Solvite vincla jugis ; nunc ad presepia debent 
Plena coronato stare boves capite. 

Omnia sint operatadeo... 

TPE ‘New English” opens at the very time of the 
Going about of the Fields, when even the critic, 

if he may not be altogether ‘‘ operatus deo,” holiday-, 


| 
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making in the country, ought to be turned loose in his | 
stall like the other beasts with a flower or two about | 


his head. I had to include the visit, then, in my 
private Ambarvalia, and in the modern dearth of cere- 
monies it became almost a rite. We have lost all of 
that solemn celebration except the impulse to go about, 
but the least religious of moderns is caught with some 
nostalgia of the feast, when he walks forth on the first 
spring Sunday of the year. In sacred light rest the 
fields, the labourer rests, the plough is idle and heavy 
work at a stand. The modern has forgotten how to be 
“busy for the god,” has forgotten the song and the 


of warm light. So in his ‘‘ Interior” it was evidently 
a beautiful thing he tried to express, but his means are 
not quite equal to his feeling. Composition and colour 
are well conceived, but the drawing and use of a 
vibrating touch are not quite sure enough yet to press 
the picture home. There is a certain vagueness ot 
execution when the subject, with its lamplight illumina- 
tion, demanded mystery of effect; we are brought up 


_ flat by paint when the touch is intended to let us through 
into space. 


way the garlands were woven; unchaste, undressed, © 
unsprinkled, uncrowned he goes ; yet the god returns, © 


and at a bend of the way surprises him, filling his heart 


with tender compunction and awe, and ministering to a | 


truant the sacrament of his light. 

1] had gone out on Easter morning, crossed a swelling 
flood to where fields stood ‘‘ dressed in living green,” 
and paid these maimed rites in a chance-found sanctuary. 


_ the pigment is not throughout agreeable. 


It was a slope of grass curiously stencilled with the | 


shadows of bare branches and in the middle space thick- 
springing crocuses broke through the turf. On their 


purple and white and gold the light played, swelling | 


and falling in slow, heart-thrilling cadences, like music 
ima solemn antique mode out of the winter-wounded 
earth. 

And when, among the jumbled observances of my 


Mr. Orpen is one of the least vague people 
who have ever been seen at the New English. 
He expresses himself with remarkable efficiency, 
and promises to have a good deal of dramatic talent. 
His interior is a scene of action and the nervous ges- 
ture of the doctor feeling for a fracture is uncommonly 
well rendered. Even the subsidiary figures, which are 
rather posed than active, take their places with great 
ease and comfort. The tonality is still very black, and 
At present 
Mr. Orpen is a very capable black and white illustrator, 
and no one can say whether in his future work the 
colour will clear up. Mr. Rothenstein’s progress shows 
that such a thing is possible. As if by an incident of 
application and thoroughness, light and colour are 
coming into his painting. The interior of the present 


_ exhibitionis a long step beyond the ‘‘ Browning Readers” 


_ in this respect. 


Spring Festival, I paid my visit to the New English Art | 


Club, I found as always, in the painting of Mr. Steer, 
something congruous with that experience of light un- 
defiled and colour born again; a painting that was not 
mocked by the first daffodil basket in the street. ‘* Hy- 
drangeas,” withits high singing carmine and pearly greys 
of the blood, the flower-lights and shining shadows of 
its tissues will remain in my memory with the blossoms 
of the season. To this painter it is given to make living 
colour out of pigment, and the more the fitful sunshine 
lightens upon it, the more its radiance quickens. I 
shall see a great deal of pigment in the coming month, 
tamed into official systems, pensioned off into decent 
retirement, lashed in tormented moribundity, cooked 
into various careful glues, jams and poisons, but I 
hardly dare expect to find anything in English painting 
so in tune with the thrill of the Ambarvalia, of sacred 
fight and flowers. 

I shall pass over a good deal that is interesting in 
the exhibition to notice one group of pictures. The 
painting of any closely associated body of men is like 
a conversation in which new subjects, or old with an 
effect of novelty, as they present themselves, attract 
several minds at once. So in the New English, theatre 
subjects, beach subjects, arcadian subjects have set up 
a little eddy for a time while they were tried and 
developed. In the critical air of the New English, 
indeed, there is a tendency for everyone to gossip a little 
about the new subject, and never talk it out. The 
newest subject is the old one of ‘‘ Interiors,” and the 
concurrent reiterated and studious attempts to fashion a 
picture out of this subject promise results. It is curious 
to observe how these movements spring up. I think the 
talk about Mr. Sargent’s Venetian Interior, for and 
against, beyan it. 


paint. 


The clear light feels daintily about the 
wall and furniture, and only in a few places, as where 
it touches the flowers, is brought up against mere 
The figure is not quite comfortable, looks like 
an afterthought in a study of the room, but this picture 
has something of the true ‘‘interior” quality, of a 


| place in which the visiting light broods happily. 


The New English has sometimes hung very appro- 
priately work by older men as a test and reminder. 
It would not be a bad idea to collect, for a future ex- 
hibition, one or two Works by the little known painter, 
Potter, whose interiors, with figures, were so complete 
of their kind, and so full of a homely warmth, as of 
something thoroughly possessed, not taken on by, their 
author. I can recollect the impression they made when 
exhibited after his death at Suffolk Street ; one particu- 
larly, of some figures at a piano by lamplight. Potter’s 
name has not got into the books, nor his pictures into 
the public collections except, I think, at Liverpool. He 
did not figure last winter at the Academy. It is risky 
to rely on one’s memory so far back, but it is my 
belief that he deserves a modest but quite definite place 
in the English painting of the century. Something he 
did at or about the place in art to which these recent 
efforts indicate a return. We are not likely to see 
twice in a century the miracle of Whistler’s interiors, 
in which the black grate and white mantelpiece become 
as delicious as the flowers and flower-like presences, 
but there are hints in Millais’ illustrations to Trollope 
or in Potter’s painting of a kind of picture honestly 
within reach of prose painting and more interesting 


_ than ill-bred fancy. 


Then came the Dutch exhihition at | 


the Burlington Fine Arts Club, its Vermeers, Metsus and | 
Jan Steen, with their very different example of minute | 


vision and scrupulous technique. 
New English the dainty drawings of Mr. Tonks had set 
his Slade students in this direction. In the present 
exhibition we have interiors by Messrs. Rothenstein, 
Orpen, Muirhead and M‘Evoy, the last a newcomer. 
Mr. M‘Evoy’s work shows remarkable technical 
aptitude ; he enjoys the neat rendering of surface and 
detail difficult in paint. 
a woman is wrought with great thoroughness, and a 
quickening of interest here and there, but it is not 
compounded very artistically. The author has deter- 
mined to work out the contents of a room, with a 
figure posed in it, and the determination and study 
and skill make one stop before the result, and 
wonder whether the spirit of beauty will come in later 
among these virtues. Mr. Muirhead has the qualities 
and defects complementary to those of Mr. M‘Evoy. 
He is very definitely artistic, and in his little “‘ Evening” 
piece contrives to express his feelings about the fading 


His interior with its figure of | 


And already at the | 


AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


HERE can be no doubt about the fact that the 
Crystal Palace concerts are just what they were. 

It is we—the public and critics—who have changed. 
Or rather, the circumstances in which the London 


_ public and critics find themselves have changed, 


changed enormously. There was a time, and it was 
not very long ago, when for months together a 
symphony or overture or Wagner selection could not 
be heard in London ; and we went gladly to Sydenham 
on Saturday afternoons to hear Mr. Manns playing in 
his superbly workmanlike and buoyant manner on 
an orchestra that beat the Philharmonic hope- 
lessly in every respect. Then Mr. Newman arrived 
with his Symphony and Promenade concerts, and 
at once the situation was entirely changed. It is not 
in the least discreditable to Mr. Manns that the Palace 
concerts are not so popular as they were. The 
Palace is undoubtedly a fine place for our cousins from 
the country who are unacquainted with it; and our 
country cousins continued and still continue to go there 
to hear music and see strange beasts and models of 
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stranger beasts and drink tea and eat buns (like Lord 
George Hell). But to those of us to whom the strange 


beasts were no strangers, and to whom the delights of | 
_buns were no delights at all, it seemed much easier to 
o to Queen’s Hall than to face the intolerable railway | 


journey from Victoria or Ludgate Hill in carriages that 
would offend the taste of a ferret or a jackal. So we 
heard more and more of Mr. Wood and less and less of 


Mr. Manns. I myself am not greatly addicted to con- — 


cert-going ; the number of concerts I manage to stay 
away from in any one season would appal and disgust 
those of my industrious brethren who eke out pre- 
carious livelihoods by attending seven concerts of 
an afternoon; but whereas once upon a time I 
never missed a Palace concert, no matter what 
was going in London, after Mr. Newman started 
in I missed every Palace concert and became what 
might be called a familiar figure in Queen’s Hall. 


Last Saturday afternoon I was so unfamiliar at the | 


Palace that the very attendants did not know me and 
asked my name and station (as though I was a second 
Lohengrin) before they would hand me the customary 
programme ; and I was so unfamiliar with the Palace 


and its new ways that I arrived half an hour too early | 


and did not recognise the programme when I got it. 
This, however, is not musical criticism. I must not 
wander, else will many gentlemen who write about 


consecutive fifths and second subjects in the authorised | 
dominant key be very, very wroth against me. There | 


were other changes. The band was much reduced ; the 
audience seemed to be not a London audience. But 
Mr. Manns remained Mr. Manns. He conducted with 
all his ancient vigour, intelligence and feeling. The 
programme—the inside of it I mean—was as good 


as ever. First we were given Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Romeo | 


and Juliet” overture, that curious study for the 
Pathetic symphony ; then Madame Kleeberg played the 
piano concerto of Schumann ; Mr. Plunket Greene sang 
**Was duftet doch der Flieder” from ‘‘ The Master-, 
singers” and afterwards some old Scotch songs ; and 
the last thing I heard was Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
symphony. Everything was excellently done. If I 
lived near Sydenham I should certainly never miss 


one of these concerts; and I cannot see why so large | 


a local population should not support them handsomely. 
It is ridiculous of course to expect people from 
London to attend them habitually in large numbers ; 
but I hope that, if merely out of gratitude for past 
services, a great many will attend on Saturday, 
27 April, when Mr. Manns conducts his own benefit 


concert. Marie Brema will sing ; and Mr. Manns will | 


play one of the ‘* Leonore” overtures, the prelude to 
‘* Lohengrin” and Schumann’s D minor symphony. 
I shall go if only for the sake of the old days when 
Sir George Grove used to sit there turbulently enthu- 
siastic and after the function upbraid one bitterly 
because one had not applauded with sufficient vehe- 
mence some mighty work from the pen of a Stanford 
or a Parry. 

Having said so much for Mr. Manns, it is simply 
just to speak of Mr. Newman and his impending 
festival. It is not necessary to repeat here any of my 
old gibes at provincial festivals. My amiable colleague 
of the ‘‘ Echo” has lately handled me with some severity 
because I considered the Wolverhampton festival choir 


a good one. He said that if 1 would hear some of the | 


other festival choirs I would find them a good deal better 
than the Wolverhampton. To which I respond, kindly 
but firmly, stuff and nonsense. I have heard the various 


choirs ; and though I contend that some of them—such © 


as Norwich—are a national disgrace, I never denied that 
some of them are very fine indeed. The objections to 


provincial festivals have nothing to do with the choral | 


singing. I have stated them here ; and at this moment it 
is sufficient to say they cannot be brought against Mr. 
Newman’s enterprise. Indeed the Queen’s Hall enter- 


prise will enable the benighted provincials to hear in | 


one week a lot of thoroughly modern music and artists, 
and it may thus undo some of the mischief worked 
by the provincial festivals. We are to have in one 
week five conductors, Colonne, Ysaye, Saint-Saéns, 
Weingartner and Henry J. Wood. Last century each 
would have had his set of admirers, and the concerts 
would have been varied by storms of hissing and 


| counter-applause ; and after the concert bloody duels 
would have been fought in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But 
we are nowadays grown civil ; and only ladylike tenors 
first propose to assassinate critics and then refuse to 
fight when they discover that the man means business. 

| We shall probably applaud ali five conductors with 
charming impartiality, It will be sweetly pretty to see 
Ysaye directing the band while Saint-Saéns plays a 
piano concerto of Mozart, then in turn brother Saint- 
Saéns conducting while Ysaye plays a violin concerto. 
All the programmes are highly interesting and those 
who live in parts of the country which consider them- 
selves civilised, although they have never an orchestral 
concert from year’s end to year’s end, should come to 
London for a week’s musical orgy. 

The other day, taking my life in my hands, I visited 
| Covent Garden to see the new stage and machinery of 
which so much has been said. As neither ‘‘ One of the 
Syndicate” (who wrote so prettily about me to this 
Review some weeks ago) nor Mr. Messager was on the 
| premises at the moment, and the doorkeeper did not 

recognise me, a disguise was unnecessary; and I 
ascended steep staircases and got into perilous places 
with impunity, though the slightest accidental shove 
would have launched me into eternity. Since the 
Syndicate has been attacked with some ferocity in 
these very columns for its various sins, it behoves me 
to acknowledge with generous praise that the new 
| stage arrangements are handsomely carried out. Mr. 


_ Sachs and Mr. Nielson must be heartily congratulated 
on leaving the Syndicate absolutely without any 
excuse for performances of the quality to which it 
has gradually accustomed us during the last few 
years. That the handling of the scenery can ever be 
handled with the certainty and perfect smoothness 
which are attained in the great Continental theatres 
is a thing not to be hoped for; the Covent Garden 
_ theatre was built for prima donnas in the first place 
and for the operas afterwards, and the wings are 
preposterously small. But what with lifts and other 
elaborate devices every change and movement ought to 
be achieved in a fourth of the time -they formerly 
required ; and the production of unexpected orchestral 
| effects not in the score by the screaming of whistles 


_ and the whirring of electric bells ought to be a thing of 
| the past. There is also a magnificent iron flame-proof 

curtain which ought to render it a positive pleasure to 
| be in the theatre during a fire. I take all these changes 
| asa token that the Syndicate has at length awakened to 
| a sense of its responsibilities. If Mr. Higgins, who has 
| engaged several English artists for this season, will 
_only keep his eyes open and find a good English 
| director, people may yet be able to go to Covent 
| Garden merely to hear fine operas finely played. 

J. F 


| 


‘*THE WILDERNESS.” 


Shee Garden of Eden being closed to us sine div, 

there must needs be in every human lot some pro- 
portion of unhappiness. Also, ours being a fallen 
nature some proportion of humbug must needs infect 
the behaviour of every social class. These proportions 
of unhappiness and of humbug vary, of course, accord- 
ing to the lot and the class. I am inclined to think 
that riches are rather a blessing than otherwise—that 
the rich man (other things being equal) is happier than 
_the pauper. Also, I have a suspicion that the upper 
class, inasmuch as it frankly makes pleasure its chief 
aim, and has, moreover, no model but itself, harbours 
less of hypocrisy than do the classes below it. But 
then, I am of a philosophic temper, and can detach my- 
self. Most other persons who happen to be not rich, 
_ and tobe of the middle-class, have comfortably convinced 
_ themselves that wealth is a burden indeed—an excoriant 
pack for poor pilgrim to stagger under; and that 
‘*high life,” moreover, is a kind of Juggernaut— 
a horrible, over-riding deity, insatiable of sacrifices 
| of virgin souls. The rich man (these good people 

are happy to believe) is cut off from all worthy com- 

munion with his fellow-beings. No one loves him. 

Everyone is agog to get at him. Hecantrust nor man 

nor woman. Not for him, poor wretch! the hand-clasp 

of comradeship, not for him the rays of unblemished 

love from a girl’s blue eyes. Against such demonstra 
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tions he must steel his heart, for, in his direction, they 


are all false, false, false. 
through the needle’s eye a whole procession of camels, 


Though he see passing him — 


himself cannot sct foot in even a fool’s paradise. Lord | 
Rosebery, with his sure instinct for saying what will | 


give the greatest happiness to the greatest number, re- 


cently set his seal on this popular view of the rich | 


man’s lot. The whole population exchanged glances. 


‘*Hear that?” and ‘‘Told you so!” was murmured © 


throughout the gratified Isles. 
other capitalists, and a few detached seers of life, were 
the only people who saw where the real cleverness of 
the speech came in. I suggest that Lord Rosebery 
should not fet slip the chance of fostering now that 
other pleasant illusion which I have mentioned—the 


Lord Rosebery, and | 


the metaphor of his very catchword, conjuring his 
sweetheart to ‘‘come out of the wilderness into the 
light.” The topic which the Fat Knight arrived at 
oniy on his death-bed is the one topic on which this 
yearning Baronet can ever discourse without bitter- 
ness. On this topic he spreads himself out indeed, 
insomuch that his ‘‘ Uncle Jo” rouses in my breast a 
quickly responsive echo when he ejaculates ‘‘ Look 
here, young man! If I went out for many of these 
walks with you, I should do you a mischief.” Doubt- 
less, Sir Harry Milanor’s incessant prattle about fairy- 
rings and what not is very pretty. But it is not the 
kind of prettiness of which any grown-up man on this 


| earth would be guilty. From a grown-up man on the 


illusion of general hollowness and unreality in “high | 


life.” 


Let him come down to us and assure us that the | 


atmosphere in which he lives has prevented him from | 


ever being honest and frank (except, of course, on the 
occasion when he proclaimed the vanity of riches). 


Let him asseverate that in Society no true self ever | 
comes to the surface ; that everyone there wears a 


mask behind whose pink and white surface is a very 


sallow skin ; and that through those eyelets peep eyes | 


void of lustre, and under those tinselled robes are 
stomachs unnourished by any fare but Dead Sea fruit. 


So will he be yet more highly commended of the | 


people. 
to steal a march on him. 

Mr. Esmond, crying in ‘‘ The Wilderness,” has the 
advantage not only of priority but also (I suspect) of 
sincerity. He was born into the same social class as I, 
and, being a sentimental creator rather than a thinker, 
he has probably accepted as truth that class’ view of 
the class above it. One may assume that he is honestly 
compassionate of ‘‘ the upper ten thousand.” Also, the 
fact that he has till lately shown an industry in acting 
not less than mine in criticism may be taken as proof 
presumptive that he was not born heir to vast private 
means. Nor has he yet (though, doubtless, he soon 
will have) written a great enough number of popular 
plays like ** The Wilderness” to make a capitalist of 
him. Being, then, a man who does not yet know by 
experience what it feels like to be really rich, (and being, 
as aforesaid, a sentimental creator rather than a thinker) 
he has probably accepted as truth the poor man’s theory 
of wealth. And thus his indictment of wealth and his 
indictment of fashion have for me the true ring of con- 
viction. If he were making these indictments directly, 
in his own person, I should not attempt the unpleasant 
task of disillusicoing him. But he makes them in- 
directly, through the mouth of a dvamatis persona who 
is a young and healthy Baronet with £30,c0oo a 
year; and so, as a critic, I find inevitable the duty 
of exposing to him his fallacy. This voung Baronet, 
as drawn by him, offends my sense of artistic truth. 


riches were a curse; nor would he (unless, like 
Lord Rosebery, he had a motive for ingratiating 
himself with the public) proclaim them to be a 
curse. Nor would he find, or profess to find, fashion- 
able life a hollow and tedious mockery. On the 
contrary, he would take things as he found them, 
enjoying them all thoroughly. Mr. Clement Scott, 
the other day, said rather quaintly’of someone that 
**he took his good fortune smiling, like a gentleman.” 
That is what this young Baronet would do. He would 


Meanwhile, he has allowed Mr. H. V. Esmond | 


stage a very little of it goes (not for the public, I 
know ; but for me) a very long way. For me, it soon 
degenerates into mere sickly fatuousness. For pretti- 
ness—even pretty-prettiness—in the right place I have 
as great a taste as anyone else. But I submit that it 
is not in its right place when it is uttered by an adult 
male in a realistic comedy. If Sir Harry Milanor had 
been otherwise a character which convinced me I should 
have been much more exasperated by his pretty out- 
bursts than I was. But from the first, for reasons 
which I have explained, he never convinced me at all. 
He seemed to me as flimsy and unreal a phantom as 
was ever projected for the public’s pleasure. Conse- 
quently, he spoilt for me the whole play, and disabled 
me from enjoying much that I perceived to be good in 
it. But for Sir Harry, I should have taken keen 
pleasure in the skill with which Mr. Esmond has drawn 
the character of the heroine. A real character, this—a 
real creation, sharp and true in all the lights and 
shades of it; but, in juxtaposition to the unreal hero, a 
character wasted. 

But for Sir Harry, I should have taken keen pleasure 
in the skill with which Mr. Esmond has developed his 
story throughout the first two acts, and should have 
been seriously vexed by the collapse of his skill in the 
third and last act. But for Sir Harry, I should, in 
writing this criticism, have perhaps confined myself to 
praise of the first two acts. As it is, let me skip them, 
and merely demonstrate why the third is bad. (Indeed, 
since the rest of the critics seem to have been unani- 
mously praising all three acts, and especially the third, 
I shall thus make myself more useful to Mr. Esmond 
than I should otherwise have been.) During the first 
two acts the story has been evolved naturally from the 
characters. There have been no dramatic tricks, and 
all the characters (except, of course, Sir Harry) 
have been behaving like human beings. But in 
the third act, apparently, Mr. Esmond discovered 
that he had not left over enough story to give 
the play its regulation length. The situation to 
which he had brought his characters was easily soluble. 


s _ But the obvious solution would not fill up the whole of 
Such a man would not, in real life, be convinced that | 


know well that if such a man as he had no true friends | 
the fault was his own, not his wealth’s fault, and | 


that if he thought the people of his class were but so 
many sinister automata the fault was in his own 
stupidity. But the creature of Mr. Esmond’s fancy, 


Sir Harry Milanor, moves through life in a mood of | 


gloomy protest. ‘‘There are no wild-flowers,” sighs 
he, ‘fin Bond Street.” He has no ‘friends ’—he 
‘*might have had friends” but for his horrid, horrid 
wealth. And everyone is oh! so false. Even his own 
mother is an imposture through which he sees in the 
twinkling of an eye. In a rather jarring scene with 
her he asks her to compare herself as she appears 
before him and “the world” with herself as she 
appears when her maid wakes her in the morning. 
Certainly this “world” is no world for him. It is a 
void so appalling to him in its desolation that he mixes 


the last act. And so Mr. Esmond faked the probabilities. 
This he did in two ways. He wrote in a very long 
scene for the wife and the former lover, making the 
wife keep the former lover for a long while in the dark, 
and even lead him on to suppose that she cared for 
him as much as ever. All that she would have done, 
but for the exigencies of the stege, is to have told the 
young man that she now loved her husband, and to 
have suggested that, unless he gave up the acquaintance 
altogether, he must purge his mind of any notion of 
mutual romance. Even worse, because more me- 
chanical, is the other intercalation made by Mr. 
Esmond. Before the wife confesses the motive she had 
for marrying, the husband learns, quite unnecessarily, 
from a miscarried letter the motive to ke confessed. 
Thereupon he pours out his grief to an impossible con- 
fidant, imagining that his wife is still indifferent to him, 
and blaming himself for having ruined her life. Con- 
sidering that he has been seeing her hourly for some 
months, his misapprehension is obviously as impossible 
as his confidant. How Mr. Esmond could have spun 
out the last act without interfering with the proba- 
bilities, it is not my business to suggest. I merely point 
out that the method chosen by him was a bad one. 

Mr. Alexander, as the hero, was very effective except 
when he had the impossible task of prattling about 
fairies, &c. And Miss Eva Moore, as the heroine, 
showed a pretty and sensitive intelligence. Max. 
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THE GREY WOLF. 
“PRE grey wolf comes again: I had made fast 
The door with chains ; how has the grey wolf 
passed 
My threshold? I have nothing left to give ; 
Go from me now, grey wolf, and let me live! 
I have fed you once, given all you would, given all 
I had to give, I have been prodigal ; 
I am poor now, the table is but spread 
With water and a little wheaten bread ; 
You have taken all I ever had from me : 
Go from me now, grey wolf, and let me be ! 


The grey wolf, crouching by the bolted door, 
Waits, watching for his food upon the floor ; 

I see the old hunger and the old thirst of blood 
Rise up, under his eyelids, like a flood ; 

What shall I do that the grey wolf may go ? 
This time, I have no store of meats to throw ; 
He waits; but I have nothing, and I stand 
Helpless, and his eyes fasten on my hand. 


O grey wolf, grey wolf, will you not depart, 
This time, unless I feed you with my heart ? 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


INSURANCE AND INCOME-TAX. 


\ ITH income-tax at 1s. 2d. in the pound it becomes 

an important question for investors to consider 
any legitimate means of making investmeuts which do 
not involve the payment of income-tax. It is possible 
to do this by means of life assurance, the premiums 
paid for which are, normally, not subject to income- 
tax. 

We have frequently pointed out that certain forms of | 
life assurance, such as endowment assurance, or a | 
combination of a life policy with an annuity, constitute 
an investment which is both safe and lucrative, and | 
the higher the iucome-tax the more favourably do 
such investments compare with the return obtainable 
upon stocks or shares. If we take the case of a 
man investing £100 a year, say in railway stock, which | 
yields interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, it is | 
obvious that his income is subject to a deduction of | 
1s. 2d. in the pound ; income-tax at so high a rate will, 
it is to be hoped, be only a temporary tax, and we 
therefore, for purposes of illustration, consider a tax of 
1s. in the pound. The dividend upon £100 invested, 
say in railway stock, being 3 per cent., and the tax on 
this amount being 3s., the actual return is only “2 17s. 
per cent. per annum. If we make the improbable 
assumption that money so invested can be accumulated 
at compound interest the rate is only “2 17s. per cent., 
and at this rate £100 per annum amounts at the end of 
ten years to £1,139; at the end of twenty years to 
£2,046 ; at the end of thirty years to 44,644; and at 
the end of forty years to £7,280. 

If we turn to life assurance as a means of investment 
we find a considerably more satisfactory state of things 
prevailing, for the reason that rebate of Income-tax is 
allowed on life assurance premiums. Thus if a man 
pays £105 5s. 3d. a year as the premium on a life | 
policy he can claim rebate of income-tax at 1s. in the £ 
to the extent of #5 5s. 3d., and the actual amount of 
his investment is exactly #100 a year. If the nominal 
return upon every #100 paid in premium is 43 per 
annum, the actual return is £3 3s. 2d. in place of 
the #2 17s. which is the return obtained upon the 
same amount invested in stocks or shares. 

By means of life assurance it is quite possible to 
obtain compound interest upon amounts which it may | 
be desirable, or possible, to save ; while it is practically 
impossible to accumulate at compound interest money | 


invested in stocks or shares. It needs but little 
acquaintance with questions of compound interest to 
know that a difference of over 6s. per cent. per annum 
in the rate obtainable, makes a very great difference in 
the results after the expiration of a few years. Thus 
#100 per annum invested nominally at 3 per cent. in 
stocks or shares, and in life assurance, amounts at com- 


pound interest to the following sums :— bred 
. Ten Twenty Thirt Forty 'Fifty 
£ £ 
Life Assurance ... 1146 2687 4758 7540 11280 
Stocks or Shares ... 1139 2646 4644 7289 10792 
Difference ... sas 7 41 114 251 488 


Assuming the income-tax to remain for any length of 
period at so high a rate as 1s. in the pound the real 
benefits of investment in life assurance as compared 
with other forms of investment, are appreciably greater 
than they would appear to be if the question of income- 
tax were left out of consideration. We have on many 
occasions pointed out that life assurance when well 
selected provides an investment that is both lucrative 
and safe, and the considerations here mentioned 
emphasise the advantages of this form of investment. 

Another point in connexion with life assurance and 
income-tax, to which, so far as we are aware, reference 
has never been made, is the following :—If a man 
buys a pure endowment, under which he is guaranteed 
the payment of a certain sum, say at the end of twenty 
year, provided he is then living, and of nothing at all 
if he dies within twenty years, he of course has to pay 
no income-tax upon the amount of the endowment. If 
however he purchases an annuity, payable yearly so 
long as he lives, he is compelled to pay income-tax 
on the whole amount of the annuity. It is interest- 
ing to consider what would happen if instead of pur- 
chasing an annuity, he purchased a number of pure 
endowments, one of which was payable at the end of 
the first year, another at the end of the second, another 
at the end of the third, and so on. A series of such pure 
endowments is of course exactly equivalent to an annuity ; 
but as no precedent exists for claiming income-tax 


_ upon pure endowments, the question arises whether the 


tax could be claimed upon such a series of endowments. 
If it could not the investor could obviously buy from an 


_ insurance company a series of pure endowments of £100 


each in place of an annuity of £100; but whereas on 
an annuity he would have to pay income-tax at the rate 


' of 1s. 2d. in the pound, which would amount to 


45 16s. 8d., and so reduce his net income to 494 3s. 4d., 
he would, from a series of pure endowments receive a 
clear £100 a year. Moreover if he were able to claim 
a rebate of income-tax on the whole or any portion of 
the amount paid for the pure endowments the advan- 
tages might be even greater. If it may be regarded as 
probable that such a series of endowments would not be 
subject to income-tax, it would seem to be worth the 
consideration of enterprising insurance companies to. 
substitute pure endowments, maturing in consecutive 
years, for the ordinary annuity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MANSION HOUSE COUNCIL ON THE 
DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


31 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
18 April, 1901. 
Sir,—May I commend to your kind attention this 


_ unobtrusive institution, which is not a charity, which. 


does not aim at the reconstruction of the world or the 
reform of humanity at large but for now many years 
has been working quietly in London, trying to do some 
practical good by assisting the poorer occupiers of in- 
sanitary houses to get them put in a healthy condition 


_ by the enforcement of the law through the local authori- 


ties? A comparatively modest income suffices for this 
work, but our funds are now perilously low.—I am 


obediently yours, Joun Hamer, 
Hon. Sec. 


— 

| 

| 

| 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS AND VOLUNTARY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Norwich, 1o April, rgot. 

Str,—The writer of the article on ‘‘ Church Statistics” 
in last week’s SATURDAY REview takes far too comfort- 
able a view of the position of Church schools in the 
matter of voluntary subscriptions. It was feared, he 
says, that the aid-grant would tend to lessen the con- 
tributions of churchmen to voluntary schools ; and not 
without reason, for there was a decline for a year or 
two. But, he goes on to say, there was an increase of 
£17,000 last year, and all is well again. 

Indeed, sir, all is not well again. This increase of 
#,17,000 is an increase upon the figures of the previous 
year, which were £57,000 below the point at which 


subscriptions stood in the year before the aid-grant | 


was given. We are still £40,000 below the 1896 
standard. For a long series of years before 1896—the 
aid-grant year—subscriptions had been steadily increas~’ 
ing. As soon as the aid-grant was given they fell, and 
have been far below the 1896 standard ever since. 
The most that can be said of this increase of £17,000 
is that it shows the last financial year to have been not 
quite so bad as was the previous year, when the falling- 
off was the worst on record. But it canact be described 
as a real increase. Before we can boast of any real 
advance we must get back to the position which we 
had reached before the aid-grant was given ; and, as I 
have pointed out, we are still £40,000 below that 
point. 

My purpose in writing this is to put it to churchmen 
that nothing is to be gained by refusing to look the 


facts fairly in the face. The only result of putting out | 


comfortable assurances that all is well again will be to 


lull subscribers into believing that the detrimental effect | 
of the aid-grant upon voluntary contributions has been | 


overcome; and in that belief they will close their 


purses and make no special effort to clear off the heavy | 


deficit still remaining. It is a point of honour that 
they should make such a special effort ; for the aid- 
grant was given and accepted upon the explicit under- 
standing that it was to increase efficiency, and not to 
relieve voluntary subscribers. We have not carried 
out that understanding ; nor are we likely to attempt 
to carry it out so long as we are assured that we are 
doing very well in making up only a small fraction of 
the arrears which are owing under the agreement into 
which we entered.—Faithfully yours, 
ScHooL MANAGER. 


[A critic should at least be able to quote accurately. | 


The whole of ‘* School Manager’s” charge against the 


article on ‘‘ Church Statistics ” is based on the assertion | 


that we said ‘‘all is well again.” We said no such 
thing. ‘‘School Manager” repeats the phrase twice, 
but it is not found in the article, nor anything like it— 
or the thought it suggests. We stated carefully that 
we were dealing only with the figures for the year 
ending Easter 1goo. In this year the decline in volun- 
tary subscriptions was checked and a real advance 
made, showing a determination on the part of the 
Church not to fail in her obligation to maintain her 
schools. This has been officially recognised in a recent 
note of the department. This is one of the ‘‘ facts” 


which ‘‘School Manager” is anxious we should look | 


“* fairly in the face.” There are, of course, other facts, 
but with these the article was not concerned. An en- 
couraging word is often more effective than the lash 


| of education—methods which seem to have had their 
| origin in the fears of a people suddenly awakened to a 
| sense of their educational shortcomings and conse- 
quently ready to listen to the advice ot anybody who 
may have a remedy to suggest. But this very readi- 
ness is not without its dangers, and those branches of 
education in which the forces of tradition are not strong 
enough to secure stability may be in danger of capture 
by those interests which succeed in attracting most 
attention to their needs, regardless of the fact that 
unless a boy is provided with the place his school 
training leads him to expect, he has been in reality 
unfitted for his life-work. The fact that such numbers 
of boys wish to enter offices does not prove that they 
have been ‘‘ over-educated,” it simply indicates that 
their school work has tended too much in the direction 
of the office—to their own real disadvantage. 

But the objection to a utilitarian view of education 
lies deeper than this; it is easier to give a labelled 
education than education pure and undefiled ; thus in 
_ the former variety valuable difficulties may be shirked on 
the plea that they are not practical, and the intellectual 
value of school-work may consequently deteriorate— 
to the certain loss of all the scholars. An example of 
this may perhaps be found in the teaching of English 
grammar in elementary schools. This subject is to be 
taught ‘‘in so far as it bears upon the correct use of 
language ” not because it affords excellent practice in 
logical classification; and when children who have 
learnt more or less of this ‘‘ practical” grammar begin 
to study a foreign language the weakness of their 
grammatical knowledge reduces them to the position 
| they were in when learning their mother tongue; and 
| this fact has become so clear that some systems of 
' teaching modern languages have been built upon the 
| lines of the calico nursery book. 
| 


We are in fact so anxious to reach a practical end 
| that we do not always sufficiently consider the character 
of the means we employ to attain it : but in educational 
as in medical matters the patient has to be treated, not 
_ according to his own ideas and wishes but according to 
the laws of science. There is no short cut to per- 
fection ; and I think a real cure for our educational ills 
is to be found in an increased knowledge of the science 
of education among our teachers, not in the piling up 
of subjects of instruction in our schools—a process pro- 
ductive of nothing but a diminished power of concentra- 
tion, and a restlessness due to mental indigestion. 

The body educational is not however really sick ; it 
has, I think, merely shot up too fast, and it is now 
called upon to bear a strain too great for its un- 
developed constitution. 

_ Universal education is the growth of the last thirty 
| years; during this period its cost to the State has risen 
from thousands to millions, and it is not surprising 
therefore to find it suffering from a sort of anemia and 
the self-consciousness and inexperience of a youth left 
for the first time to his own resources after a long 
period of strict supervision. But these are weaknesses 
and imperfections to be outgrown, with the help of 
suitable food and a widened horizon, not by the 
swallowing of quack medicines. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


P.S.—I think that perhaps some technical instruction 
committees would be willing to start day training 
colleges if Article 112 of the Code for 1901 were to be 
| modified so as to give them the requisite authority. 
| The Code will be open to discussion up to 27 April. 


when a good horse is taking a difficult fence. Is there | 


any reason why the generous friends of voluntary | 


schools should not be allowed to see that their efforts 


are beginning to tell? Is not the knowledge of a little | 
success the best stimulus to further effort in the great | 


struggle which is still before them ?—Ep. S. R.] 


ENFEEBLED EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Eccles, 25 March, 1go1. 
Sir,—in a recent Note of the Week you refer to the 
“* cart before the horse ” methods practised in the name 


NAVAL ENGINEERS AND EXECUTIVE RANK. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


| 

| Hollingbourne, Kent, 15 April, 1901. 

| $rir,—I must claim your indulgence while I attempt 
| to reply to the letter entitled ‘‘ Naval Engineers and 
Executive Rank.” Your correspondent speaks of 
“legal” right. Had he read the note in question more 
carefully, he would have observed that no claim was 
made to “‘ legal” property in the word ‘‘ executive” for 
any branch of H.M. service. I fear he has not con- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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sidered how technical a term is the word “ legal ” itself. 
Still he will allow that for colloquial purposes it is simpler 
to say ‘‘executive branch” than ‘‘ that branch of the 
naval service which must succeed to command.” ‘ Ex- 
ecutive branch ” is a term in such common use that one 
may take judicial notice of it. Captain Fellowes’ state- 
ment was so vague that it is no wonder it drew forth 


the question cited; more especially as he spoke of | 


‘‘ executive officers,” and ‘‘ executive officer,” as your 
correspondent points out, is used only to express the 
individual officer who at any given time is in command 
of one of H.M. ships. I may call attention to the 
report of the committee sitting in 1876 in which the 
words ‘‘executive branch” are used without further 
explanation as to their meaning. That ‘‘ executive” in 
this sense is more restricted than ‘‘ military’ may be in- 
ferred from the context, otherwise ‘‘ military or execu- 
tive” becomes mere tautology. Military includes 
marines. Neither Sir John Hopkins nor Sir N. Bowden 
Smith explained what he meant by ‘executive rank ” 
and their remarks read more like the resolution of a 
trades union than the exact expression of definite claims. 

Men may carry arms for defence, and to use them 
effectually when required for defence they must be 
trained, but that does not make them combatants. 
The test of ‘‘combatant” or ‘‘non-combatant” is 
this :—Are the arms provided for the one primary 
purpose of making an attack? and will the men so 
armed in due course take the supreme command in the 
attack ? Responsibility however great of any other 
nature than that of taking the offensive, and risk run, 
however great, afford no test. A civilian engine-driver 
running the gauntlet with a troop train, however well 
he performs his duty, does not necessarily cease techni- 
cally to be a non-combatant, though he may be drawing 
Government pay. Santiago is irrelevant. The attempted 
analogy of the artillery driver is a false one. The real 
reason why an artillery driver is not a ‘‘non-combatant ” 
is that in due course he may legally succeed to the’ 
command of the battery, indeed he may eventually 
become a field marshal. A naval engineer officer, 
however high his rank, is no nearer becoming an 
admiral of the fleet than is a stoker. 

Your correspondent next deals with courts-martial. 
There may be room for improvement in these courts 
but not in the direction he advocates. I understand he 
wishes to put engineer officers on the bench when the 
trial is for a technical offence, and on such occasions 
only. He ignores the fact that in many cases it may 
be very difficult to decide when an offence is purely 
technical and that it is only after trial that such a 
decision can safely be arrived at. Apart from this 
objection, he seems to confound the office of an 
assessor with that of a judge. The two are quite 
distinct. If the assessor is also judge, he is apt to 
become counsel either for the prosecution or the defence 
and his opinion if given against the majority can only 
cause discontent in a trial for a technical offence. The 
bench should be composed either solely of experts 
or solely of non-experts, though even then the 
question remains, who is to decide when an offence 
is purely technical? It must be borne in mind 
that judges ashore deal with technical cases every 


day. It is fallacious to argue from _ individual 
cases. The ‘‘ Blake” court-martial is ‘‘ chose 
jugée.” Everyone is entitled to his own opinion 


as to the merits of a decision, be it even of the 
House of Lords; but that does not show the Court to 
be defective. When engineers will state distinctly 
what they want and give particulars without obscuring 
their claims by a vague reference to such words as 
‘* executive,” then it will be time to examine their case, 
and no one either ashore or afloat will fail to give them 
a fair hearing.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Ex-NAvAL OFFICER. 


[As to “ Efficiency’s” stricture on our use of the 
term ‘‘ executive officers,” we used it of course in the 
well-understood though not technically accurate sense 
of ‘officers of the executive branch.” As the note in 
question was dealing with officers only and not with the 
whole personnel of the ‘‘branch,” the convenient 
colloquialism could not be misunderstood by anyone 
who did not wish to do so.—Eb. S. R.] 


REVIEWS. 
MR. LE GALLIENNE, “LITERARY MAN.” 


“The Life Romantic.” By Richard le Gallienne. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. yor. 6s. 
‘*Sleeping Beauty and Other Prose Fancies.” By 

Richard le Gallienne. London: Lane. 1900. 55. 
net. 
WE take the trifling liberty of placing two words of 
the title of this article within quotation marks 
to indicate that we by no means consider Mr. le 
Gallienne a literary man, although he is sometimes 
so called; and when we say he is sometimes called 
that we mean he is sometimes called that by Mr. le 
Gallienne. Not that he is absolutely alone in calling 
himself a literary man. That would be hard indeed. 
There are others. Nearly everyone Mr. le Gallienne 
knows, or at any rate writes about, is a literary man, 
and frequently a distinguished one. He knows literary 
men by the score, or, as one might say, by the gallon. 
It would be unkind if none of these distinguished 
persons ever in the public prints referred to Mr. le 
Gallienne even as he refers to them in one of the books 
now before us. But whether they do or not, Mr. le 
Gallienne is determined that the world shall know that 
he considers himself a literary man. Did he not rewrite 
FitzGerald’s ‘‘Omar”? Did he not once publish a 
work entitled ‘‘ The Something-or-Other of a Literary 
Man”? The precise title has escaped our memory. 
As a literary man Mr. le Gallienne comes before us; 
as a literary man’s work shall these books be judged. 
They are his latest, unless he has written more since. 
We have carefully scanned every page, every line, of 
‘* Sleeping Beauty ;” and we will act as the reader’s 
faithful guide. On the eighth line of the first page we 
are introduced to ‘‘the gay editor with whom I was 
talking.” They spake, these twain, of ‘‘ certain authors 
of our acquaintance.” The gay editor was acquainted 
with ‘fa lyric poet known to fame.” On p. 11 we 
chance on no less than four literary people in an 
omnibus. One of them is so classified, if we are not 
mistaken, because she was reading something by the 
author of ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty.” Either the word ‘‘literary” 
is capable, in Mr. le Gallienne’s view, of singularly wide 
applications, or the inference he draws from his premise 
is totally erroneous. There are doubtless many persons 
who read Mr. le Gallienne’s achievements; but we 
should hesitate before we should call many of them 
literary—or perhaps we should not hesitate. On p. 17 
we learn that Mr. le Gallienne has on occasion, or per- 
haps only in ‘‘ prose fancy,” addressed a young lady 
thus :—‘‘ What is the matter, dear Madonna? Your 
face is a Star of Tears.” This said, he ‘‘ ventuced 
gently to tease her.” Already we grow weary of our 
self-appointed task. We will skip to p. 55. There we 
meet ‘‘ Young Sebastian, who is just standing on the 
dewy threshold of a brilliant literary reputation.” One 
glance at this youth is sufficient; and we cheerfully 
leave him with ‘‘ his stern young face” and his deter- 
mination to ‘‘kill” a critic who has written him a 
friendly letter of encouragement. On p. 63 we find 
Mr. le Gallienne in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. ‘‘ Wealth, luxury, idleness, were all about me, 
purring and sunning themselves in the electric light ; 
and yet, for some unknown and doubtless trivial reason, 
I was sad.” Being sad, he proceeds to spin a long 
harangue on Idealism, and he accomplishes with 
singular mastery and ease the feat of writing thirty 
pages without introducing one original thought. It is 
the very buttermilk of philosophy, or morality, or what- 
ever Mr. le Gallienne may choose to call it. We reatly 
have no patience left to go into the book in greater 
detail. We have, we say, read it with the greatest 
carefulness. We find sentimentality, bathos, fatuity, 
in abundance ; we find strings of words used without 
any fine perception of their meaning ; we find nothing 
striking, good or sound of which it may truly be said 
‘* This is Mr. le Gallienne’s.” There would seem to be 
no real Mr. le Gallienne, no soul, no personality, but 
only a something that scratches on paper with a pen 
and then sells the paper to the journals or the 
publishers. 
Weare glad to have read “ Sleeping Beauty.” We 
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did not know before that there were so many distin- 


guished literary men in the whole wide world as may | 


apparently be found in Mr. le Gallienne’s own tiny 
circle. Not to be distinguished must be a distinction 
there. 
curious phenomenon. 


worth as much. We congratulate Mr. le Gallienne on 
having known, or created, Mr. Pagan Wasteneys ; 


| and if Mr. Pagan Wasteneys is actually a being in the 
| flesh we are fain to congratulate him on the charming 


We have felt compelled to inquire into this | 
How did all these people—these | 


lyric poets known to fame and young Sebastians on the © 
dewy thresholds of brilliant literary reputations—how 


did they come by their reputations, who are they, and 


_ thumping hard on the note of falseness. 


how is it we have never heard of them before? The | 


explanation is not so complicated as might be thought. 
There are in London, and we dare say in other cities, 
numerous groups of men, young or old, engaged in 
literature or some other of the arts. None of them is 
known outside his circle; but by some quaint tacit 


' trees!” 


agreement it is understood in the circle that all members | 


of it are distinguished because they belong to it. So 
when they get into print they write merely what they 
think about each other; and in some cases they have 
persuaded the public to think with them. Far be it 
from us to disturb any of these dreamers in their fool’s 
paradise. They hurt no one; the harm they do to 
literature and art is infinitely small—because in the 
majority of cases no one knows anything about them. 
And they are very amusing. But we must admit that 
the logrolling produced by this system is distinctly 
inferior to the logrolling of the last generation. Messrs. 
Lang and Gosse and the late Robert Louis Stevenson 
and others have been accused of logrolling ; and it is 
true enough that when they admired each other’s 


| repeats it several times. 


circle of ‘‘ good litthe women” he made happy, and on 
his name. What a name! It is a striking thing 
about Mr. le Gallienne that he cannot write a para- 
graph, nor a sentence, not even a name, without 
His work 
is permeated with insincerity. When Mr. Pagan 
Wasteneys runs down to the country for a night he 
finds himself ‘‘in the moonlight of a Surrey common.” 
And Mr. Pagan Wasteneys, or Mr. le Gallienne, there- 
upon observes ‘‘O, the clean moon, and all the silent 
The first four words of this beautiful phrase 
have so impressed the author of the book that he 
We have neither space nor 


| patience to follow Mr. Pagan Wasteneys through his 


work they were wont to express their admiration | 


with copiousness in the public prints. But these 
men knew something; they were workers and pro- 
duced something. The men of the present-day, groups 
which Mr. le Gallienne seems to understand so well, 
have produced nothing of any importance; their 
business in life is to gain these bogus reputations by 
any means rather than by working for them. For a 
dozen men who have done good work to recognise each 
other is one thing; if a dozen men recognise each 
other and not one has done anything—that surely is a 
totally different matter. 

After speaking of the distinguished persons he knows 
in ‘* Sleeping Beauty,” Mr. le Gallienne proceeds in 
‘*The Life Romantic” to show us some of these persons 
im the flesh and in their habit as they vegetate. ‘‘ The 
Life Romantic” is a novel. It is dedicated to ‘‘ Julie, 
and Hesper, and Eva,” and we hope they are flattered. 
‘‘Late one spring afternoon ”—so we learn on p. 1— 
** quite recently, a hansom, almost intolerably radiant 
with happiness—so it seemed to other hansoms going 
east—was driving,” &c. It was not driving east, as 
were the ‘‘ other hansoms going east,” but west; and 
it was ‘‘ almost intolerable with happiness ” not because 
it had won a prize at an exhibition, but because it con- 
tained Mr. Pagan Wasteneys and a lady, who had some 
forty-five minutes before fallen desperately in love with 
ene another. Mr. Pagan Wasteneys was a poet. 
Here is a first specimen of his verse—a sad little new- 
made song, Mr. le Gallienne calls it— 


**O Pagan Wasteneys! Pagan Wasteneys O! 
Why will you waste your one existence so! 
Waste it on married women—and unmarried ; 
Waste it on every woman that you know.” 


It might appear that Mr. Pagan Wasteneys was a 
Don Juan. In fact he was one; but he had a reason 
for it. The one woman he could ever really love would 
not marry him, and he essayed to drown his sorrow in 
a bout of genteel and very mild vice. ‘‘ So he laughed 
softly at himself night and day, and took what pleasure 
he could in trifles, posing now this way and now that, 
incidentally making several good [ttle women happy 
—for he hurt none of them—with the surplusage 
of his soul. Thus he gained a great reputation for 
‘Romance!’ It was whispered that he lived ‘The 
Life Romantic!’ What strange mistakes are made 
by the intelligent spectator!” Strange indeed! And 
strange indeed that Mr. le Gallienne cannot write 
about anyone who has not a ‘‘ reputation” for some- 
thing. Generally it is literature; but in this case 


it is philandering. Well, by the method of which we — 


have spoken a reputation for philandering is as easily 
made as a reputation for literature ; and probably it is 


' tempt. 


career of emasculated vice. It does not interest us ; 
we cannot imagine it interesting anyone. We are told 
that Mr. Wasteneys is witty; but never a sample 
of his wit is vouchsafed us. We are told that he 
is a poet; but never a line of his poetry is given 
us. Here, however, is another sample of what Mr. le 
Gallienne gives us as his poetry :— 
“« Long after you are dead 

I will kiss the shoes of your feet, 

And the long bright hair of your head 

Will go on being sweet ; 

In each little thing you wore 

We shal! go on meeting, love ; 

In a ring we shal! meet, 

In a fan we shall meet, 

Or a long-forgotten glove. 

Long after you are dead, 

O, the bright hair of your head, 

And the shoes of your little feet!” 


Mr. Wasteneys seems to gloat over the prospect of 
his lady love’s death ; and Mr. le Gallienne is in some- 
what odd sympathy with the inhuman, selfish imbecile. 
As in this ‘‘ little” song, so throughout the book, the 
word “little” is worked to death. Whenever Mr. le 
Gallienne wishes to be pathetic he drags it in. But not 
twenty thousand ‘‘ littles”” or ‘‘sad littles” can induce 
us to feel the slightest sympathy with Mr. Wasteneys. 
The preposterous chapter, a chapter of Wasteneys’ 
autobiography, entitled ‘‘The Sad Heart of Pagan 
Wasteneys,” is simply amusing. He is utterly selfish, 
and utterly fatuous. The other characters are without 
character, without colour: they merely do not exist. 
Mr. Wasteneys marries one of them; and we trust he 
will be happy—for three months or less. 

Mr. le Gallienne calls himself a literary man; and he 
therefore invites us to judge his novel as the work of a 
literary man. As literature it is simply beneath con- 
There is 10 invention ; nothing is vividly told ; 
there is not a pungent phrase in the book. Weak 
words are thrown together to form weak phrases; 
weak phrases are heaped on one another to form 
weaker paragraphs; the chapters are weaker than the 
paragraphs ; and the whole book is the very quint- 
essence of weakness. No chance of indulging in 
an ineptitude is missed. If this is literature, then the 
commonest advertisements of patent medicines are 
literature. But why talk of literature? To vary Mr. 
Birrell’s question, ‘‘ What in the name of the Bodley 
Head has Mr. le Gallienne to do with literature ?” 


THE CASE OF SIR ROBERT HART. 


‘** These from the Land of Sinim.’ Essays on the 
Chinese Question.” By Sir Robert Hart, Bart. 
London: Chapman and Hall. t1got. 6s. 


ot ROBERT HART has organised, and governed 

for more than thirty years, a Service which enjoys 
a world-wide reputation; he is a distinguished sino- 
logue, and has had unrivalled opportunities of inter- 
course with the highest Imperial officials. But the 
effect of prolonged residence in Peking has passed in 
China into a proverb. Sir Robert has lived there for 
a generation, almost without change ; and the effect is 


. evident in a wjde separation between his views and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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those of his countrymen living at the Treaty Ports. 
The key-note of this peculiarity is struck in the very 
title of the first chapter which characterises the Boxer 
outbreak as a ‘‘ National” movement, although it was 
confined to two or three provinces within the radius of 
Court influence and was resisted and condemned by 
the principal Chinese dignitaries of the Empire. Foreign 
residents at the Treaty Ports affirmed from the first 


that the coup d’état of 1898 was unpopular; that it | 


was in its essence a Manchu movement, that it had 
created a rift between Peking and the Provinces and 
that the persecution of the Reform Party would entail 
trouble. But Sir Robert declines (p. 96) to perceive 
any cleavage between the Chinese and the Manchus or 
the existence of any progressive aspirations. Certainly 
**the Emperor is no more hated by the Chinese than 
the Queen by the British.” On the contrary, an attempt 
to depose him last year was the signal for an explo- 
sion of protest not only from various provinces of China 
but from the Chinese communities in Australia, the 
Straits Settlements, and the United States. But that 
very manifestation was anti-Manchu ; inasmuch as the 
Empress and her faction represented a Manchu re- 
action. There was cross-voting, no doubt. Some 
elderly Chinese placemen sided with the Empress, just 
as some Manchus were on the side of reform. But the 
cleavage was broadly racial; and the Satturpay 
Review quoted in October a letter written evidently 
by one behind the scenes at Peking which exhibited the 
Imperial Council as similarly divided—the Empress and 
the Manchus as opposed to the Emperor and the 
Chinese—on the crucial question of an anti-foreign 
campaign. It was Prince Tuan who issued on 
p bowen the order which the great Provincial Chinese 
ignitaries disobeyed—that afl Europeans should be put 
to death and their homes plundered and burnt down; 


interfere in local official busiriess” one does not need 
to be a Chinaman to understand the irritation that is 
caused. But the remedy lies neither in persecution nor 
in the surrender of extra-territorial rights: We never 
hear of Missionary troubles in Japan because the 
Japanese Executive is too strong to permit interference 
or to admit the suspicion of undue influence. More- 
over interference with the jurisdiction of Chinese 
officials over their own subjects is quite another thing 
from surrendering the jurisdiction of Foreign Consular 
officials over their nationals. Sir Robert practically 
admits indeed that the idea of foreigners surrender- 
ing their extra-territorial privileges at present is 
chimerical, though he would like to see it tried. But 
we have heard grave doubts expressed whether Chinese 
Magistrates would be generally anxious to assume 
jurisdiction over foreigners if it were offered. The 
withdrawal of jurisdiction may wound their pride, in 
the abstract ; but it is queried whether they would rot 
just as soon leave these unreasonable and unruly 
foreigners to be dealt with by their own officials, in the 
concrete. The question would have to be faced in 
some form if the right of residence in the interior which 
Missionaries have assumed were claimed for all sorts 
and conditions of foreign men; but the solution will 
not lie in the surrender of foreigners to the mercy of 
the present Chinese criminallaw. The Japanese are as 
proud a people as the Chinese, but tt is pride of a 
different kind. They desired eagerly to recover their 
judicial autonomy; but they set to work to earn the 
privilege by raising their juridical system to the standard 
required by those whom they aspired to judge. But 
that means reform, and the possibility of reform in 


_ China seems foreign to Sir Robert Hart’s conception. 


and it is noteworthy that these same Chinese dignitaries | 


have since gone beyond the Allies in urging that the 
Boxers and their chiefs must be exterminated root and, 
branch. To characterise (p. 111) their present con- 
demnation of the movement as a change of front is 
therefore absolutely misleading. That the aims and 
doings of those who took part in it ‘‘ were originally 
lauded and upheld by the very highest dignitaries of 
the Empire” is true of the dignitaries who compose the 
Empress Dowager’s Court; but the dignitaries in the 
Provinces denounced it from the first, took their stand 
against it, and denounce it still. 

We have insisted on this phase of the question not 
only because it is vital, but in order to convince our 
readers that it is necessary to approach Sir Robert 
Hart’s pages with reserve. Whatever a man of his 
ability and experience may write on China is certain 
to command serious attention; but the impression 
conveyed by these essays is that of one who has 
fost sense of proportion. The picture is painted alto- 

ether from the standpoint of Peking. Whether ‘‘in 
ifty years’ time there will be millions of Boxers in 
serried ranks and war’s panoply at the call of the 
Chinese Government ” depends very much upon the 
spirit in which the Government is administered. [If it 
is administered by Empresses Dowager, and Tuans, 


His curious impregnation with Peking ideas is fflus- 
trated by his very remark (p. 143) that ‘‘ the Govern- 
ment has admitted in principle that natives may own 
steamers on coast and river, may establish telegraphic 
communication, may buifd railways, may open mines, 
may start manufacturing industries—and that tite 
foreigner has only to accept the same position to enjoy 
to their fullest extent the same privileges.” If he were 
as familiar with the views of Provincial (Chinese) 
capitalists as he is with those of Peking officials, he 
would add that all these comprehensive permits fie 
dormant because the Mandarins insist on having a 
finger in every industrial pie, and there is a general 
disinclination to make pies for Mandarins to finger. 
Yet those same Chinese capitalists invest freely enough 
in companies managed by the ‘‘ hated” (?) foreigner 
under the zgis of extra-territorial jurisdiction. 

Much of the friction which Sir Robert Hart deplores 
is unquestionably due to the attempted centralisation— 
especially of finamce—which was a cardinal feature of 
our earlier policy and which had for its reward the 
attack on the Legationslast year. The vastness of an 
Empire comprising eighteen great provinces besides 
outlying dependencies, each the size of a European 
kingdom and each having its own budget and system 
of taxation, was too much overlooked in our anxiety to 


| bolster up the Central Power ; and the British mercan- 


and Hsu Tungs, and Kang Yis, further turmoil is | 


certain; but if by the Emperor with the counsel of such 
men as the five great Viceroys who combined to resist 
Boxerdom and all that it implied, there is hope that 
China may come to be even as Japan. The panegyric 
of the Chinese character on p. 142 is a little flattering, 
perhaps; but we should be unwilling to spoil it by 
assuming in addition an impervious stupidity that 
would prolong racial antagonism by hugging the 


fanatical dislike of foreign intercourse and foreign | 


knowledge which inspired the faction responsible for 
recent events. It is impossible not to sympathise with 
the wounded pride for which Sir Robert Hart bespeaks 
consideration and we could have gone with him in 
using much stronger language regarding the outrages 
committed by certain of the allied troops; but the com- 
bined hostility and incapacity of the ultra-Conservative 
party has, after all, been the prime causc of trouble. 
e introduction of a strange religion always produces 
dissension in a state; and when to complaints of 
uarrels between converts and pagans are added 
57) ‘* complaints that the Missionaries themselves 


tile community stipulated five years ago as a condition 
of any tariff revision that the Customs shall! refund to 
the Provincial Exchequers the proportion of revenue 
which belongs to each. Inland Transit Dues are Pro- 
vincial dues, and the 2} per cent. for which those dues 
were commuted under the Treaty of Tientsin ought to 
have been paid over to the Provincial Exchequers from 
the first. Sir Robert Hart suggests some such arrange- 
ment in future (p. 80), as a concomitant of doubling the 
Import Dues. Much of the antagonism of the Pro-« 
vincial officials to transit passes might have been 
avoided if such an arrangement had been put in opera- 
tion forty years ago. Herein also lies the chief cause 
of the opposition to Inland navigation ; and the remedy 
in this as in other matters affecting Chinese revenue ard 


| expenditure is to be found not in multiplication of taxes 


but in improved methods of collection and account 

We have exceeded the limits of our space without 
exhausting the points we had noted for comment. 
That anything emanating from Sir Robert Hart’s pert 
would be pregnant with suggestion might, in fact, 
be predicted. That each reader will rise from the 
study of these essays with a clearer comprehension of 
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the forces at work may be safely affirmed. That they | the governor of a distracted nation in times of peace and 


should be obnoxious to the criticism we have been con- 
strained to offer must be ascribed to too long residence 
in the City where it is always afternoon. 


THE PURITANS. 


‘‘History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate.” 
By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Vol. III. 1654-1656. 
London: Longmans. 215s 

N Dr. Gardiner’s pages the Puritans have ceased to 


| 
| 
| 


be the caricatures of Hume and Scott without | 


becoming bodiless abstractions. In their earnestness 
and in their fits of levity they are men of flesh and 
blood, intelligible without being commonplace, imposing 


even when they are repellent, most English when they | 
are most at war with the favourite ideals of English- | 


men. He has succeeded in distinguishing the wonderful | 


variety of types which friends and foes linked together 
under one general appellation. Every kind of Puritan 
is described with a vivid and not unsympathetic touch. 
There is the officious Major-General, glorying in the 
task of moral censorship, reporting to the Protector 
that he has in his county near sixty gentlemen who are 
very fit to be banished from this Commonwealth by 
reason of ungodly living. There is the pompous man 
of law, chafing because Fox the Quaker will not 
uncover in his presence, but worsted by a ludicrously 
apt appeal to Holy Writ; ‘‘ Thou mayst read” says 
Fox ‘‘in the third of Daniel that the three children 
were cast into the fiery furnace with their coats, their 
hose, and their hats on.” There is the outspoken 
prophet of the Fifth Monarchy who when summoned to 
justify himself, turns the tables upon the Protector, 
calls him forsworn and “ in plain terms, a traitor,” yet 
obtains a good-humoured permission to depart in peace. 
Colonel Pride, in righteous indignation, descends upon 
a bear-garden to slay the bears with his own hand ; 
because they have devoured a small child who was 
accidentally locked up with them, and the mother has 


been cheated by the bear wards of the poor solatium | 


which they had promised. Blake, sweeping the 


Mediterranean as no Englishman had done before him, | 


clamours to the Council at home for supplies, but above 


all for beer, without which the fleet is utterly undone. — 


A politician complacently approves the removal of 
‘*Papists and superfluous Irishmen” from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cromwell’s Protestant plantations. An- 
other, more friendly than discreet, singles out for 
public praise the very features of the Protectorate 
government about which it is most desirable that 
silence should be kept; and we find the official world 
deliberating how to silence an advocate who can hardly 
be distinguished from an accuser. Incidents such as 
these are of more value than many disquisitions. They 


bring back to us all the squabbles, rivalries and turmoil | 
of the two most critical years in Cromwell’s great | 


experiment. 

at the experiment was inevitable for a man of 
Cromwell’s views and temperament is the conclusion at 
which Dr. Gardiner arrives in his earlier chapters. 
The quarrel of the Protector with the Parliamentarian 
party was not one of words or details. The Instrument 
of Government set up on the one hand a Protector and 
a council, who claimed all the powers of a Tudor 
sovereign, on the other a Parliament which inherited 
the constitutional ideas of Pym and Eliot. 
one another, afraid of appealing to the nation, these 


secular propensities he has a poor opinion. In foreign 
policy there was some slight success, gained by the 
way, and balanced by discouraging rebuffs. Jamaica 
was at the best a poor compensation for the loss of 
trade with Spain in Europe. Against the protection 
accorded to the remnant of the Vaudois must be set 
the failure to avenge their murdered brethren. The 
friendship of France was gained at the expense of con- 
sistency to Protestant ideals. The attempt to rally the 
adherents of the Reformation round the banner of 
religion was as abortive as it would have been useless. 
Cromwell was driven back from air to earth; he 
resigned the hope of championing the faith to defend 
the interests of commerce and the freedom of the seas. 
He effected that on which his heart was never set ; and 
in his cardinal object he was miserably baffled. At 
home there was not even this qualified success. We 
see a government weighted with a hopeless and accu- 
mulating load of debt ; an army to which arrears of 
pay have become more vital than the kingdom of the 
saints ; Ireland quivering under wholesale sentences of 
death, exile, and transplantation; the English people 
chafing against the prying inquisition of the Majors- 
General, and ripening for a Restoration without much 
liking for the principles of monarchy. We are in the 
twilight of the Puritan epoch. The atmosphere is 
chilled and a general sense of lassitude prevails. There 
is a disposition to deprecate all quarrels over words and 
notions, to ask for quiet on any terms and under any 
form of government. A new generation of leaders, 
more prosaic, more disposed to compromise, is spring- 
ing up. Cynicism is the vogue with some, first 
principles are the aversion of the great majority. The 
future lies, not with Milton, Harrison and Cromwell 
but with Burnet, Monk and Shaftesbury. Cromwell is 
doomed to failure ; the positive results of Independence 
will be reduced almost to nothing. 


TWO “INCOMPLEAT ANGLERS.” 


‘‘The Complete Angler and the Lives of Donne, 
Wotton, Hooker, Herbert and Sanderson.” By 
Izaak Walton Library of English Classics. 


Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
‘*The Complete Angler.” Gay and Bird. 
2s. 6d. net. 


:* is not possible to speak well of these two reprints. 

There is no excuse for leaving out of ‘‘The 
Compleat Angler,” as has been done in both these 
editions, the contribution by Cotton : it is reaJly nothing 
more or less than a second part of the book, and has 
never yet been omitted from any important and well- 
edited reprint of the fifth edition. As everybody who 
has studied the subject knows, Walton more than 
asked, he pressed Cotton to send his contribution on 
fishing for trout and grayling in a clear stream for the 
fifth edition of the book. 

That contribution was embodied by Walton in his 
final edition (1676) of ‘‘ The Compleat Angler,” hence- 
forth to rank as an integral part of the work. We 
could do better with ‘‘The Compleat Angler” as 
touched up and tampered with by Moses Browne than 
with ‘*The Compleat Angler” shorn of Cotton. Yet 
Mr. A. W. Pollard in his ‘‘ Bibliographical Note” actually 


| writes as though Cotton was a sort of interloper, or at 


Hostile to | 


conflicting powers could not settle their dispute by | 
lawful means. Each aimed at nothing less than supreme 

control in religion and domestic government ; to each | 
the army was essential for this reason; and on the | 
_ are inseparable from that book: there is the difference 


— of the army no compromise was possible 
arliament, to gain its ends, was prepared to bring all 
public business to a standstill. Cromwell, with tolera- 
tion and the rule of honest men in view, felt himself 
justified in an arbitrary dissolution, and in the applica- 
tion of arbitrary methods to the problems of the time. 


Dr. Gardiner's final verdict on the success of this | 


experiment has yet to be delivered; but, reading 
between the lines, we can easily forecast it. Of 
Cromwell's honesty and massive common sense he has 
convinced himself. But of the Protector’s fitness to be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


any rate he brackets him with Venables, whose 
‘*Experienced Angler or Angling Improved” was 
bound up with some copies of the fifth edition of ‘‘ The 
Compleat Angler”! Venables made no contribution 
whatever to Walton’s book : Cotton’s ‘‘ Instructions How 
to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream” 


between the two. The smaller of these reprints is 
pleasant to handle, but the Introduction by ‘‘T. P. B.” 
is bad. Weare told that in 1662 Walton was “‘ afforded 
a home in the Episcopal Palace at Winchester.” It is 
rash to conclude that because a man is Bishop of 
Winchester his ‘‘ Episcopal Palace” is in Winchester 
or near it. ‘The Cathedral library of Winchester 
contains many of the books which had belonged to the 
cheery old angler-author.” It neither contains nor has 
contained anything of the sort. ‘‘ There is no evidence 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that Walton was ever a haberdasher as stated by some | 
biographers.” It is quite true that Mr. Marston, in his | 
exceilent works on Walton, has given strong reasons | 
for believing that Walton was not a dempster or haber- 
dasher, but an ironmonger: yet that footnote in Sir | 
John Hawkins’ 1760 edition—‘‘ Ex. vet. Autograph— 
penes me”—is surely not altogether to be scorned, 
unless we are to regard Hawkins as an impostor ora 
dupe. Hawkins, in Mr. Marston’s view, got his facts 
about Walton from Oldys, whose statements would be 
right worthy of respect. Then there is the evidence of 
Antony a4 Wood of ‘‘ Athena Oxonienses” who knew 
Walton well ; and he says haberdashery. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


‘“‘The Fight with France for North America.” By 
A. G. Bradley. London: Constable. 1goo. 155. 
Rae way has certainly been no point of time during 
the last century and a half when England | 
could regard her position before the world with | 
so much complacency as at the close of the Seven | 
Years’ War. Her hereditary foe vanquished at all 
points, her supremacy at sea assured, India and 
America hers without fear of rivalry, glory abroad and 
prosperity at home, this was certainly more than she 
could boast even on the morrow of Waterloo. Of all | 
the areas of conflict which that world struggle invaded | 
that of America has been the least considered with the 
exception of Wolfe’s heroic exploit at Quebec. Mr. — 
Bradley, who has already done good work in this field, 
has now told the story of the momentous years to 
which the Heights of Abraham furnished the climax. 
Long before war broke out officially in 1756 the 
frontiers of our North Amerian Colonies had been the 


scenes of bloody struggles between English and French. | . 


They were distinguished by a particular ferocity | 
because both sides not only made use of but eagerly 
sought the assistance of the redskins over whom 
Fenimore Cooper threw a halo of unctuous rectitude 
which has no warrant in historical fact. We may at 
least be thankful that we have nothing to reproach our- 
selves with like the massacre of Fort William Henry 
when French officers stood by and allowed helpless 
prisoners of war to be slain and tortured before their 
eyes without offering any effectual opposition, but, from 
other points of view, the story is not one that either 
the Mother Country or the colonies would regard with | 
much complacency in respect of its earlier stages. | 

Like all our wars we entered upon this one unpre- | 
pared. So far as the American Colonies were con- | 


cerned, the war was in progress at least four years 

before it broke out in Europe, if it can be truthfully said 

that we were ever at peace in these wild solitudes | 
where wandering Indians preyed on the outposts of | 
civilisation in the name of his Most Christian Majesty | 
regardless of the big wigs which wagged so long and | 
so solemnly, and with such futility, at Aix-la-Chapelle. | 
The ingenious plan of De la Galissoniére to cut off the | 
hinterland of our colonies by erecting a chain of forts | 
between Lake Ontario and the Gulf of Mexico was | 
matured at that very time (1748) and shortly put into | 
execution. The neglect and apathy displayed by our 
colonies were truly British, Even when the French 
encroachments became too palpable to be ignored it 
was with the greatest difficulty that the smallest grants 
could be obtained towards stemming an invasion 
whose success would have proved fatal to the future 
of those settlements. They were by no means animated 
by that lofty patriotism which we have been invited to © 
attribute to them. Both money and men were forth- 

coming with reluctance, and what men were supplied | 
were inefficiently armed. Virginia was perhaps the 

greatest sinner in this respect. A great deal of un- 

founded sentiment has been wasted over that province | 
which was supposed erroneously to have been peopled 

by the best blood of England and to have reproduced | 
all the noblest qualities of our aristocracy. With the | 
exception, however, of Washington, who bore a noble | 
part in these frontier frays, few of the Virginian land- | 
holders came to the front when they were most urgently | 
needed. When the war actually broke out and the | 


Mother Country was shipping large. armaments to 
America some of the Northern Colonies, such as 
Massachusetts and New England, came forward grandly, 
but the squires of the South, who might have been 
expected to be amongst the first to fly to arms, hung 


_ back. Fortunately the supineness of our colonies was. 


matched by the corruption in Canada where French 
intendants diverted to their own pockets the grants 
doled out by French ministers to strengthen the power 
of France over-seas. 

An historic delusion which has borne fruit in much 
sentimental vapouring is that of the expatriation of the 
Acadians. The age which considered that no middle- 
class household had paid its due to literature that did 
not parade a copy of ‘‘ Evangeline” on its parlour 
table has passed away, but few have cared to do justice 
to the English view of the case. When Nova Scotia 
was handed over to us at the Treaty of Utrecht, the old 
inhabitants were allowed to remain unmolested and 
even the oath of allegiance was not exacted; and 
when it was exacted the Acadians at first were 
quite ready to take it. But the Canadian authori- 
ties, especially the ecclesiastics, looked with appre- 
hension on the possibility of a united and con- 
tented English province on their borders, so every 
terror an unscrupulous priesthood could bring to 
bear on an ignorant population was employed to pre- 
vent the taking of the oath and many of the Acadians 
were induced to join in the raiding expeditions which 
the Canadians and their Indian allies were continually 
making against the English settlers in Nova Scotia. 
In such a state of things it was impossible for the 
English authorities to act otherwise than they did when 
war once again broke out. It would have been the 
height of folly to have left a hostile and fanatical popu-. 
lation at their backs and the deportation seems to have. 
been really an unfortunate necessity. 

The author deals succinctly but adequately with the 
operations round Quebec. We are glad to find that 
he does full justice to the noble part played by our 
fleet during the siege. The feat of bringing sixty ships 
of war up the S. Lawrence under the walls of the city 
may rank with any in the annals of the service and has 
deserved more recognition from historians than it has 
received. We have also been allowed too often to 
forget that Canada was not finally secured at the fall of 
Quebec. The heroism of Murray and his 3,000 veterans 
who held out there through a terrible winter till the 
English fleet relieved them in the spring and the final. 
surrender of Montreal to Amherst in 1760 are all inci- 


_ dents worth recording and the author has done well to 


recall them. 

That Canada benefited by exchanging King Louis 
for King George there is no doubt. She had been 
merely a happy hunting ground for second-class pen- 
sioners for whom Versailles could find no plunder at home, 
and for whom all hope of legitimate development was 
shut out. Her acquisition involved it is true for us the 
loss of the thirteen colonies. That was foreseen by some 
statesmen of the time. But the disloyalty of the old 
settlements only strengthened the attachment of the 
new possession and contented ‘‘ habitants” no less 
than ‘‘ United Empire” loyalists were the forerunners 
of the volunteers of 1900. This is one of the strangest 
and swiftest compensations known to history. 

Mr. Bradley has produced a most useful and interest- 
ing work and has managed with some skill to detach 
his own subject from the drama of the Seven Years’ 
War in the form of a coherent and dramatic whole. 


A WESLEYAN THEOLOGIAN. 


A Commentary on “ St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.” 
By J. A. Beet. Ninth edition. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1900. 7s. 6d. 

T is a remarkable, but quite explicable, fact that a 
body so large and so variously active as that of the 

Wesleyan Methodists should have lasted for a century 

and a half without producing a theologian of the first 

rank. Adam Clarke and Richard atson, names 
honoured among Methodists, are hardly known outside 
their circle ; nor, to tell the truth, do their writings 


| 
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deserve a wider fame. The society, successfully intent 


upon securing a high average of efficiency among its | 
ministers, has set less value upon exceptional eminence ; | 
criticism, for, after all, his difference from ourselves, 


and when it has recognised and rewarded special gifts, 
they have been those of administration or of eloquence. 
The busy life of a Wesleyan minister, of whom is 
required a life-long fluency of speech, almost equal to 
that demanded for a few weeks of a candidate for the 
American Presidency, neither needs nor allows severe 
thought or continuous study; and the hard-worked 
tutors of the three theological colleges cannot be 
expected to do more than perpetuate the accepted 
type. 


But in Dr. Agar Beet, of the Richmond College, the | 


Wesleyans have now a theologian who takes his place | 


among the best of living expositors ; and we may hope 


that, as the community to which he belongs is beginning | 


to contribute its fair share to general literature, so Dr. 


Beet is but the first of a line of Methodist divines who | 
shall rival those of the Presbyterians and the Inde- | 


pendents, and shall have their weight, as he has, with 
the scholars of the English Church. 
achievement to have carried into its ninth edition a book 
on so well worked a theme as the Epistle to the 
Romans. This success is the reward of solid and sober 
work. The writer has the great merit of knowing his 
own mind and of expressing his meaning with lucidity, 
and his literary skill enables him to give his readers 
most of the results attained by scholarship without dis- 
tracting the unlearned by a parade of Greek. But he is 
more than a commentator ; he applies the lessons of the 
Epistle with impressive earnestness and unfailing good 
taste, though he has not the happy touch of Canon 
Gore. His book, in fact, is as well worth reading, 
both for its own sake and for the insight it gives into the 
best thought of modern Nonconformity, as that of Dr. 
Dale on Ephesians. 


Yet, admirable as it is, it is curiously archaic in its’ 


underlying principle. Unlike the historic Churches, 
whose character has been formed by many and various 
causes, Methodism received its distinctive imprint from 
one controversy. In that vindictive strife between 
Arminians and Calvinists which filled the latter half of 
the eighteenth century and lingered on into our own, 
the Epistle to the Romans assumed an importance even 


greater than that assigned to it by the theologians of | 


the sixteenth century. The Gospels proved nothing 
concerning the points in dispute, and were relegated 
by common consent to obscurity. But the Epistles 
were decisive of the issue, and that to the Romans 
was the key to the position. Each party claimed that 
the Apostle’s teaching was its own, and supported the 
claim in countless forgotten volumes. But if the 
Epistle contained so much, it was natural to conclude 
that it contained everything. It came to be regarded 
by both sides as a manual of theology, and it was 
generally assumed that S. Paul had composed it for 
that end. The controversy has long been stilled, and 


served, complete. But though the one party is extinct, 
and the other is penitent, no doubt, for the virulence 
with which it fought, the survivors have inherited this 
exaggerated estimate of the Epistle. Dr. Beet accepts 
it without any reserve. S. Paul's purpose, he says, is 
**to assert and logically develop, as an organic whole, 
the good news of salvation.” This we hold to be 
doctrinally and historically unsound, and contrary to 
the nature and object of a Pauline Epistle. Dr. Beet 
is too conscientious an interpreter and too sound a 
theologian to be led into practical error by this pre- 
supposition. He presents the Epistle as it is; but he 
goes on to read into it, in his loyalty to the tradition, 
more than it contains. Still, it is just to say that his 


additions are a helpful contribution to systematic | 
_“ The Survivor.” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. London: 


theology, and may easily be separated by a thoughtful 
reader from their Pauline context. 
needed to discuss the general results of this misunder- 
standing, as we regard it, but Dr. Beet’s treatment of 
one minor point will illustrate the effect of using the 
Epistle as a quarry for theological deductions. He 
argues from Romans viii. 19-22 that matter is inde- 
structible and that the present world is to be the eternal 
home of Christians. Sanday and Headlam, the standard 
commentators, are content to see in the passage an 


It is no small | 


| warrant,” said good Dirk von Goorl. 


evidence of “ the poetic and penetrating imagination ” 


of S. Paul. 
But we cannot part from Dr. Beet with words of 


and from most scholars, in the important point-on 
which we have dwelt does not lessen the value of his 
comments on the actual words of S. Paul. We thank 
him heartily for the full, clear, consistent and orthodox 
explanation which he has given of the most important 
of the canonical Epistles. 


NOVELS. 


** Lysbeth: a Tale of the Dutch.” By H. Rider 
Haggard. London: Longmans. igor. 6s. 


Mr. Rider Haggard in his latest novel has almost 
overreached himself. It out-Haggards Haggard. It 
piles adventures, wonders and horrors one upon an- 
other until the mind reels with the excitement of it all. 
‘* Lysbeth” is a very long story, and so riotous is the 
author’s imagination, so plethoric his invention, that 
he carries one from anti-climax to anti-climax through 
sheer inability to dispose of the incidents which crowd 
upon him. Mr. Haggard has set himself to tell a 
story of the nightmare which Spanish dominion brought 
upon the Netherlands. Asin ‘‘ Swallow” his purpose 
was to show that the Dutch in South Africa, if they 
have sinned have also been sinned against, so in 
‘* Lysbeth ” he commands sympathy for the wrongs 
their forbears suffered at the hands of the myrmidons 
of Charles V. and Philip II. ‘To be found with a 
Bible in your pocket is to carry your own death 
Spaniard and 
Dutchman, for the purposes of story-telling, are admir- 


_ able foils and Mr. Haggard seizes their characters witha 
| master’s hand. Lysbeth and Montalvo, Red Martin and 


| Montalvo makes. 


A volume would be | 


Martha the Mare, for all who follow their adventures 
will live for many a day to come. If the novel is not 
wholly satisfactory the explanation is perhaps to be 
found in one or two passages which are forced to the 
point of bathos. One in particular, where Adrian has 
his rapier at Montalvo’s throat, and should have 
killed him, is rendered almost ridiculous by the speeches 
If Adrian had driven the weapon 
home, he would have materially and with advantage 
shortened the book. As it is, the end partakes of the 
character of a sequel, which can seldom hope to escape 
a verdict of flat and unprofitable. Maybe Mr. Haggard 
had to fillan allotted space for serial purposes, and was 
not equal to the task of emendment in book form. But 
he must beware of attenuation. It would be a pity if 
so excellent a novelist, whose merits are those of 
the storyteller and not of the litt¢rateur, were to allow 
his invention to run to seed. 
**Pro Patria.” By Max Pemberton. 
Lock. igor. 6s. 
The subject of this story, the discovery and frustra- 


London: Ward, 


the victory of Wesley and his allies was, as they de- | tion of a colossal undertaking for the overrunning of 


our shores by the troops of France, is one which could 
not fail to be interesting if well told; and well told it 
certainly is. The excitement of the anxieties and 
dangers which beset the hero on both sides of the 
Channel is kept up with scarcely a pause, and heightened 
artfully by an emotional depiction, after the Stevensonian 
manner, of the perilous moments. While the note of 
patriotism sounded in the title is kept well to the fore, 
there is np tinge of blatancy or jingoism, and the 
romantic interest is duly introduced in the person of the 
foeman’s fair daughter. The story—though told per- 
force from the point of view of the day-after-to-morrow 
—avoids a fatiguingly retrospective attitude, and the 
characters if not specially engaging are sufliciently well 
marked to give the narrative variety and vigour. 


Ward, Lock. gor. 
It seems at first surprising that originality of plot, 
relays of mystery, intensity of character and plenty of 
stirring situation do not succeed in making this story 
more interesting than is actually the case. When 
_ however the characters of a novel convey the impres- 

sion that their entire eventful history is due simply to 
| Successive arbitrary dispositions on the part of the 
| author, and in no way to the development of any 


| 
| 
| 
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organic qualities of their own, their fortunes leave us 
cold. Mr. Oppenheim’s figures are, in fact, not flesh 
and blood, while the other elements of his story are too 
good to admit of the successful substitution of graven 
images. Some people however may find the book 
worth reading for the sake of its strongly drawn com- 
plications ; while there are occasional passages, such as 


the scene in the newspaper office where the hero writes | 


himself at a sitting from starvation into fame, which 

have unusual vividness and reality. 

“*A’Varsity Man.” By Inglis Allen. London: Pearson. 
Igor. 6s. 

This book sketches lightly a series of amatory 
episodes in the career of an Oxford undergraduate 
conspicuous neither for sense nor breeding. The 
slangier side of a certain set in Oxford life is depicted 
with a considerable degree of freshness and pungency, 
and the author has a distinct gift of humour; but he 
seems to take a quite unnecessary trouble to construct 
expressions in the worst of ‘‘ journalese,” and not to be 
quite sufficiently aware of the subtle aroma of vulgarity 
which pervades most of his characters. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Essays. By Franz Xaver Kraus. (Zweite Sammlung.) Berlin: 
Verlag von Gebriider Poetel. 1901. M. Io. 

This is a reproduction of articles in the “ Rundschau” 
chiefly on men and matters Italian. 
us as “Essays.” Essays should wear their learning lightly 
and give the pith of material ; they are, so to speak, the 
epigrams of authorship. But these are ponderous both in style 
and erudition ; essays may well be founded on them, but they 
are not themseives essays. 


The articles do not strike | 


They comprise treatises on ‘Gino | 


Capponi,” “ Alessandro Manzoni,” Rosmini’s “ Dante Studies” , 


and “Antonio Stoppani.’”’ All who are interested in the 
history of the secular movement of Modern Italy will find 
instruction, perhaps without corresponding illumination. In 
connexion with Italy too is also an elaborate historical 
genealogy of the “ Holy Year (1900) ;” and a really fine study 
of Francesca da Rimini’s famous words in Dante’s “ Inferno.* 
We had forgotten the repetition of them by Chaucer and the 
author seems to have forgotten that by Marguerite d’Angouléme. 
Other subjects handled are Cardinal Hohenlohe, Madame de 
Staél, and August Reichensperger. An interesting opinion of 
Capponi’s is recorded, to the effect that the sole continuous ideal 
of the French nation is that of their national unity. Thereis no 
table of contents to the volume, a fact which proves that the 
reviewer has been ignored by the author. 
Rathsethafte Schuld. Roman. By A. von Gersdorff. Dresden : 
Verlag von Carl Reissner. 1900. M. 5. 

This is a sensational novel disguised as a “romance.” The 
story is a very old one, the characters are conventional types of 
melodrama, the treatment is long-winded and wearisome. 


that on every side, ideal as well as material, we are exceeding 
our faculties ; Wordsworth’s 
“ ,.. late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 

In the second portion Bratt, the man who has surrendered 
the ministry for his dedication to humanity, thus delivers him- 
self ; “ So we rush forth from the mists of a thousand years and 
would fain save the world!. . . An overstrained fancy, or an over- 


vision of angels in clouds, and devils in undying flames. We 
retain our hot hunger for miracle. Our brains do not suffice ; 
we cannot find our way aright in the life of nature... . We 
measure the perspective falsely; we plunge at random. 
Conscience ceases to be our certain rudder. It has never had 
its home on earth or in the present ; we wander till we light on 
Utopias —-and thence, into the infinite.” But although the 
modern “heart disease” permeates the poem (for poem it is) 
the tendency is by no means despondent; it closes with a 
dream of love andhope. “Everyone must make the beginning 
with forgiveness.” ‘The story falls into two parts, connected in 
purpose and idea, but disconnected in actuality. It opens with 
the home of Sang the Altruist, who has sacrificed his fortune to 
live among and for the people. He has become a “ faith- 
healer,” and the whole countryside adores him as a super- 
natural deliverer. His wife, Klara, worships his simple faith 
and life divine ; but has a hidden doubt as to his heavenly 
mission ; this doubt accentuates itself in his growing children, 
Rachel and Elias. The prelude closes with the death of both 
parents, and the devotion of the children to Bratt, the 
idealist, who, after much conflict, discerns the regeneration 
of humanity only in their practical emancipation. A humorous 
relief is previously afforded by the Synod of clerics assembled 
in Sang’s house to make inquisition into his “ wonders ”—~a 
council where every shade of conventional orthodoxy 's mirrored, 
and where the sea-sick Bishop plays a significant, if ironic, part. 
The ostensible link of the second part with the first is supplied 
by Holger, the uncle of Rachel and Elias. He is the 
colossal capitalist of the adjoining town. His character is 


| truly and energetically defined. He believes that on capital 


| grows fresh, individual, rich in contrasts. 
| his taste; each finds his affinities. 


depends the welfare of the modern State, and for this he is 
determined to fight to the bitterend. “ Labour” is “uncon- 
centrated.” “It has never sufficed to do more than for its 
immediate needs.” “Capital” is “concentrated ;” it builds for 
the world ; it has definite aims, and benefits the larger sphere. 
“We are the heirs of the medizval nobility and guilds. In 
these modern days we represent organised work. We are now 
the founders of vast fortunes. From us are built State and 
country ; on us live the labourers. On us too cepends that 
prosperity which protects science and art. So long as we 
preside over the greater and the greatest fortunes, the outcome 

Everyone follows 
But reflect on the sub- 


| stitute ; instead of us—an individual; the Commune or the 


Servants are everlastingly announcing people with trivial con- | 


versations. A rugged self-made man (Bruck) is in love with a 
high-souled Baroness who has a knack at stated sentimental 
crises of sitting on a particular moss bank. She marries 
Serbenschild, an officer of high descent. Their only son 
Wilhelm is the hero. Twenty years elapse ; they always do in 
melodrama. Serbenschild is ill and “an unconscionable time 
in dying.” Bruck is re-met not far from the moss bank. He 
is now director of a real bank ; very wealthy, and honester than 
ever. He takes Wilhelm into the business. Money disappears 
—and in fact Wilhelm has “gone and done it” to save his 
father’s honour. All is explained; but the process takes 
387 pages; and there are poetical quotations as well, just 
as if the book were not a regular yellow.back. Nobody is 
interesting, so how can the reader be much interested? There 
is a family of prosperous parvenus—the Lankows. Wilhelm 
marries their heiress; but only, of course, after the firm 
smashes, and she is an heiress no longer. You are not allowed 
in melodrama to marry a rich woman, unless you are rich 
yourself. Some touches of unconscious humour redeem the 
tedium. The Lankows, for instance, always dine in “the 
English fashion,” at six o'clock ! 
Veber unsere Kraft. Schauspiel in zwei Teilen. By Bjérmsterne 
Bjérnson. Munich: Albert Langen. i901. M. 4. 

This is a very remarkable dramatic treatise. We use the 
expression advisedly. 
great pathos and power—the makings of a noteworthy play. 


Throughout breathe a force and fire, an earnestness and con- | r 
| disguised Elias impersonates a servant, mounts the tribune and 


centration. But there is also a perpetual dialectic even more 
than dialogue ; a treatment of modern difficulties from several 
representative aspects that would have found its place more 
appropriately in some shape of abstract discussion. In brief, 
despite much that is in every respect noteworthy and con- 
vincing, the whole is much more a “ rhema,” or thing said, than 
a “drama,” or thing done; a play to ponder more than an 
action to witness. The pervading idea expressed by the title is 


There are in it dramatic episodes of | 


State ; a single contractor, a single salesman ; a single taste ; 
a single measurer of values. The result would bea monotonous 
hell ; life would become as irksome as a Sunday afternoon. 
Mankind’s uniformity would be such as to make it quite in- 
different whether they dwelled in one almshouse or another ; 
there would-be no distinction. . . . If our opponents confront 
us with the voice of the majority, and assert that they con- 
stitute the majority, our answer is that the insects are in the 
majority also.” Such is Holger. A man who spares not of 
his wealth for charitable uses, but who is resolved to champion 
“capital” as beneficial to the mass of mankind. Against 
him are arrayed the forces of suffering, disorganised “ labour.” 
We are introduced to a sunless spot in the bed of a river 
which feeds the town. It goes by the sobriquet of “ Hell.” 
A poor woman has just destroyed herself and her children 
in despair at the conditions which choke their existence. 
The conventional pastor in vain urges conciliation and 
resignation. A sullen murmur broods among the toilers. A 
dissolute student preaches anarchy. Meanwhile Elias, who 
moves through the chaos like a second Hamlet, seeks in vain 
for some good and firm foothold. He edits a paper for the 
workmen ; he toils among them ; for a time he listens to Bratt 
who counsels patience and co-operation. The capitalists reject 
their terms. Elias secretly determines to perish as a martyr. 
A conclave of capitalists has been convened to combat the 
trades unions : their festival is to take place in the old castle, 
and to be succeeded by illuminations. The desperate mob: has 
resolved to fill the passages connecting the river and the city, 
which have been utilised for electric light, with dynamite. 
The assembly meets, and speeches are made from every point 
of view. But, when the capitalists seek to issue forth, they find 
themselves prisoners ; every avenue of escape is barred. The 


| denounces them. Unrecognised by the intrepid Holger, he is 


shot dead. A terrific explosion takes place, and, amid the ruins, 
only one voice is heard outside. It is that of the tender Rachel 
mourning for her brother. We have little space to linger over 
her beautiful and heroic character ; she is a mother of humanity, 
instinct with active love and touching selflessmess. She even- 
tually reconciles her uncle, who, maimed and crippled, emerges 


| strained will is constantly transcending our power. We have 
| | viewed men going up to heaven in golden chariots ; we have a 
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the sole survivor of that awful scene. There are two children 
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whose education he has despotically controlled. They are | 


symbolically named Credo and Spera. Holger resigns them 
to his niece, and they finally prefigure a more golden age. 
Throughout the whole of this extraordinary composition there 
is no “ love-story” whatever. The motives are the affection for 
causes and the romantic a'tachments of family life. There are 
many subsidiary characters—all of them powerful and interest- 
ing. In our compressed summary we have been quite unable 
to do justice to this real attempt at “ideal realism.” It is a 
quite unique performance, so far as we are able to judge. The 
diction is fine. Take the following on the lips of Elias: 


“ |. . Your Christianity isa compromise. In life asin teaching, | 


you bow before what exists—what exists in your environment 
and your time; before conventions, manners, prejudices, and 
relations, both economic and social. Your preaching is only a 
means of accommodation with existence.” 


Héusliches Glick. By Hans von Kahlenb«rg. Dresden und 
Leipzig : Verlag von Carl Reissner. 1901. M. 1.50. 

This is an amusing little collection of domestic skits in the 
jerky English manner. The servants, the friends, the trifles of 
daily torment are satirically portrayed. But the German flat 
does not quite resemble a British home. Narrow as we are in 
so many directions, the Teutonic horizon strikes us as still 
narrower. Their town life is much more like the village life with 
us. But it is interesting for us to notice the Anglomania of 
these pages. “Liberty hats,” “Queen Anne furniture,” “Chip- 
pendale,” “‘ At-home days,” all figure. So do phrases like “ Drop 
in,” “Smart,” “A success.” Perhaps the most humorous of 
these sketches is the last. The wife objurgates the husband 


over the disclesures of the bock. Her goed sunt—how could | her husband considerately, so that they succeed in avoiding a 


he? The little affair with that dapper tame-cat of a man—it 
was a shame to twist it so. And then his favourite dishes, what 
a scandal to complain? (this last is very German) ; and the 
fun he made over the commonplace friends and the xsthetic 
acquaintances, it is too bad. But then—so it ends—she is 
“all soul.” 


The Deutsche Rundschau for March contains an appreciative 
sketch of “ Queen Victoria” by Lady Blennerhassett. There is 
an interesting disquisition on “Chinese Classical Literature ” 
by W. Grube. “Aus Insulinde” and the new novel are 
continued. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Noblesse Américaine. By Pierre de Coulevain. 
dorff. 1901. 3f. 50¢. 

If the astonishing European tours undertaken by Americans 


Paris : Ollen- 


_ made their marriage) appears prominently upon the scene. 


An intrigue ensues—for Christiane and d’Anguilhon discover 
that they have ever loved one another ; and the Marquis, in spite 
of his affection for Annie, is not strong enough to resist. Nor 
does he deem such a sacrifice peremptory ; he is a Parisian, 
a man of the world, and such a man (without being neces- 
sarily cruel) is apt to consider passions before principles. 
Nor can Christiane resist; married in her youth to a 
blackguard, ieft a widow almost immediately, hers is the 
old, old story. She yearns for consolation: when she 
finds it, she falls, yet not without a_ struggle. And 
she becomes jealous of Annie, and suspects—in her anguish 
—that d’Anguilhon (after a while) is gracually growing 
to love his wife ; and when, one day, she enters the room 
suddenly to find Annie in her husband’s enibrace, she can bear 


| the anguish no longer, passionately declares herself to be the 


| have deceived her. 


Marquis’ mistress. The scene is a stirring one, most power- 
fully conceived ; when Annie and d’Angu'lhon are left alone, 
the situation becomes even stronger. The husband admits his 
cowardice honourably but haughtily, protesting, however, that 
he has never ceased to care for Annie ; and she, bewildered, 
asks why he, if his affection for her has never waned, should 
And he replies (as all Parisians would 
reply) that he could not conquer his love for Christiane ; and, 
after it has been decided that they shall become husband and 


| wife in name only, and not separate out of regard for their son, 


do not morally and intellectually improve the travellers them- | 


selves, they at least provide gay material for the many authors 
of the “roman contemporain.” 
characters pass from Paris to Cannes, Naples, or Monte Carlo, 
would be complete without the New York heiress, her mother 
or aunt who acts as chaperon. Invariably, we assist at “la 
chasse aux maris”—nor is it long before every roué, every 
ruined nobleman, becomes a keen competitor for the possession 
of “les dollars.” Usua'ly, however, we get no psychological 
studies, no clear or faithful picture of American customs. The 
author’s only aim is to be amusing, and so he is extravagant ; 
also, he is inclined to harp unnecessarily upon the little 
vulgarities and displays of ignorance that often characterise 
wealthy visitors from across the Atlantic. We laugh at first, 
but soon we yawn. The humour is forced, the satire hollow ; 
the only exceptions we know are “ Fiancée d’Avril ”—a charm- 
ing love story—and M. Pierre de Coulevain’s “ Noblesse 
Américaine,” an undeniably great novel. Its aim is an unusual 
one, so subtle also that, in less competent hands, it could 
never be happily achieved. But M. de Coulevain belongs 
evidently to the highest branch of the realistic school : 
displays, therefore, infinite tolerance, justice, observation : 
and consequently succeeds in_ revealing the striking 
contrast between Annie Villars, the practical, upright 
unimaginative heiress, and the Marquis d’Anguilhon, a 
refined and cultured aristocrat whose philosophy of life is 
entirely opposed to that of the average American. 
to study and consider these two natures, before and after the 
marriage, is the author’s aim ; and, from the outset, we recog- 
nise that his knowledge of Americans is as profound as his 
knowledge of Parisians. Annie Villars has been flattered all 
her ‘life ; moreover, she has been accustomed (like all her 
American sisters) to rule men. American chivalry is renowned ; 
and Annie has enjoyed more than her share of it. Consequently, 
she has strong opinions of her own, and no small opinion of 
herself. But she is charming and sympathetic all the same ; 
and her love for the Marquis is totally disinterested. 
D’Anguilhon, also, is affectionate ; but his courtesy does not 
amount to blind American chivalry, and his wife sonn discovers 
that he expects her to consult and consider him. Yet the 
ménage is a happy one; certain harmony prevails—we 
repeatedly admire M. de Coulevain’s subtle reproductions of 
Americanisms, and his account of the effect that they have on 
the polished d’Anguilhon. Annie is happy, and the Marquis 
remains faithful until Christiane, Duchesse de Blanzac (who 


Impartially | 


No novel, indeed, whose | 


' occupy himself only with simple affairs. 


Annie cries : “ :e voila comme une vraie Francaise, en pleine 
comédie, obligée de tromper, de dissimuler, de jeter de la 
poudre aux yeux A tout le monde. Je jouerai trés mal mon 
role, je vous en préviens. Je n’ai jamais rien eu a cacher. Je 
n’avais jamais eu de chagrin.” And Annie behaves bravely, 


scandal ; and M. de Coulerain devotes himself to a study (at 
once brilliant and sympathetic) of the second half of their life. 
How a reconciliation is at last arrived at, we will leave our 
readers to find out for themselves. It comes naturally, and is 
one of the finest “incidents” in this very fine book. That the 
French Academy has crowned “ Noblesse Américaine” is not 
surprising, for it may unhesitatingly be described as a perfect 
work of art. 
Lépopée Mimisane. 
3f. 50c. 

So brilliantly conceived is the character of Stéphane 
Mimisane that we fancy he must have really conducted an 
electioneering campaign in the South of France at some time 
or another. Also, he must have had his place in the Palais 
Bourbon, and held forth on agricultuse. His constituents— 
simple peasants—must remember him to this day, for he was 
undoubtedly an amazing man. In spite of his obscurity and 
ignorance, Stéphane Mimisane would be another Richelieu. 
“ J’aurai ma politique,” he declares gravely. “Je serai Richelieu.” 
But his wife, secretary, and political advisers implore him to 
After a most in- 
glorious career, he becomes paralysed and dies. His last re- 
quest is for a statue—a great bronze statue—to be raised in the 
village square ; and, when his wife promises that this shall be 
done, he smiles happily. Flavia Mimisane, the wife, is ad- 
mirably portrayed, and the secretary ‘who prepares all the 
deputy’s speeches) is another capital creation. Without their 
tactful aid Mimisane would soon have been found out by his 
constituents. Here and there, M. Nué has many a pleasant 
picture of rural life ; but his powers lie more in the direction of 
character sketches. The village Préfet and his wite, the Mayor 
and municipal councillors, are evident'y studies from life. All 
are as ignorant and obscure, as ambitious and ridiculous, as 
Stéphane Mimisane. 

Ce gue chante LAmour. 
1901. 3f. 50c. 

Although M. Pierre Maél has written over forty novels, at the 
rate of two or even three a year, he always manages to be 
interesting and amusing. He is fond of reflections: gay, 
satirical reflections at the expense of vulgar, pushing people ; 
and he is endowed with an almost inexhaustible fund of 
(Continued on page 512.) 
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humour, and, also, with a striking style. In his latest novel, 
his heroine is a high-minded young lady who leaves her home 
on account of the disgraceful doings of her father and mother. 
She arrives in Paris alone, and is welcomed coldly by her 
relations. And so she resolves to be independent, and courage- 
ously seeks work. Of course she meets with constant rebuffs 
and insults, with all manner of temptations also. But she bears 
up bravely, and, in the end, wins her reward. M. Maél’s plot, 
of course, is not particularly original. It has, as a matter of 
fact, done infinite service. But his heroine, and Pierre Ducou- 
dray, the novelist who eyentually marries her, are sympathetic 
characters ; and the volume is illuminated throughout with 
excellent examples of M. Maél’s gay sarcasm and humour. 


Fazendas et Estancias. By Etienne de Rancourt. Paris: 
Plon. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

The aim of this interesting volume is to give an idea of the 
agricultural settlements in the Argentine Republic and Brazil. 
We have glimpses of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, and 
of their inhabitants, and an account of their customs ; in fact, 
all the features of a book of travel. The photographs are 
above the average ; but, at times, M. Etienne de Rancourt is 
too fond of quoting statistics, and of dwelling upon personal 
details which, to the reader at least, are not particularly 
exhilarating. 

Théitre de Meilhac et Haléy. 
Lévy. 1901. 3f Soc. 

The principal play in this, the fourth volume of the series, is 
“La Boule,” played at the Palais Royal as far back as 1874. 
But the most amusing, the most brilliant so far as dialogue is 
concerned, is, in our opinion, “ Le Bouquet,” a delightful little 
comedy in one act that would translate admirably, and without 
—- the censor. Often, we wonder why MM. Meilhac and 

Halévy’s comedies are not more frequently revived by Paris 
managers. They are far superior, in every way, to those of 
contemporary playwrights like MM. Alfred Capus, Ernest Blum, 
and Henri Lavedan. 


La Jeunesse une Marguise. By Madame Octave Feuillet. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1900. 3f. 

We fail to understand why Madame Octave Feuillet has taken 
the pains to write this colourless little book. It has not even 
the merit of style. The Marquise is maudlin ; the Marquis is 
ridiculous, and their daughter is a nuisance. Not one of the 
remaining characters could interest us. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Avril. 3. 

Remembering his masterly work on the relations between 
Napoleon and Alexander I., readers will turn at once to M. 
Vandal's first article of what promises to be a most interesting 
series on the “Conquest of Paris by Buonaparte.” This first 
instalment deals with the period immediately following on the 
18 Brumaire when Napoleon had made himself master of the 
Government. M. Vandal shows with what a dolorous surprise the 
forces of disorder suddenly discovered that the soldier who had 
been “ breaking the fetters” of oppressed nationalities intended 
to be the champion of order. M. Filon deals with Shake- 
speare’s “ Sonnets” in a profoundly critical spirit inspired by 
rare knowledge of his subiect and all that has been already 
written about it. We have only space to allude to M. 
Doumic’s essay on Taine. M. Charmes thinks that the 
Toulon fétes imply no definite change in Italian policy, there is 
a tendency evinced but no step in advance or retreat. He also 
thinks that Russia’s position in Manchuria is more excusable 
than England’s in Egypt; that is an attitude which might 
have been anticipated. 


Vol. IV. Paris: Calmann 


The following books will be noticed later on: “ Eve 
Victorieuse” (Calmann Lévy); “L’Un ou lAutre” (Plon) ; 
“Cent Jours du Sitge” (Plon). 


For This Week's Books see page 514. 
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BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Jaxager, 
Telephone No. 5 


Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BiRKBECK, LONDON.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hops.) 
Head Office, 10 Ciement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South Africa, 
Subscribed Capital oe os ++ £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee ee ee ee £1,250,000 
Reserve Fund oe ee ee ee ee $1,225,000 ‘ 
oa Bank ts drafts on, and transacts every Soe iva of banking business 
ith, the oles towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 


Rhodtesiay a and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received for 


Terms on application. 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and Genera] Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN’S HALL, 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
E. F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Tickets, 38. to6d. Admission Free. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS DAILY at 3 


And THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and &.39. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 


Miss Daisy Irvine, Mr. T. E. Weist Hill, and Mr. A. H. West. 
75. 6d., 58, 28. 6d,, 18. Newman, Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.50. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW art:= 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Za £s @ 
Quarter Year £63 w 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Jormed immediately, 


In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—In the Matter of the Estate of 
Sir William Augustus Fraser, Bart., deceased, and in the matter of the Fraser 
Settled Chattels Act, 1900. 

THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE erty SIR WILLIAM 
AUGUSTUS FRASER, BART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, by order of Mr. Justice Byrne, at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, St rand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 22, and seven 
following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the extensive and valuable LIBRARY of Sir 
William Augu-tus Fraser, Bart., late of Leanach House, Clapham Common, and 
The Albany, London, deceased. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price one shilling each. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
VERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Pte carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made tor Probate 
or other purposes. 


auction ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


a 


A Monthly PE ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIPRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon.” Code : Unicopg. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


entirely Fitted up, Arranged, —-" All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual 


NOTICE. 


110 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


R. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG (late of the Daz/y 
Express and Daily Mail Literary Staffs, Found+r and First Editor of 
the Windsor Magazine) begs to state thathe HAS SET UP IN BUSINESS as 
a LITERARY AGENT at the above address, where he undertakes the business 
representation of a limited number of Authors. Prospectus on application. Com- 
munications from Authors invited. 
The Morning Post of March 5 stated: “It may safely be said that if he can 
gauge the taste of editors and publishers as accurately as he once gauged that of 
the wider public, he will meet with a great success, 


~REAT BARGAINS in everything useful in or about 
a house (from an Autograph to an Orchid, from a Toy to a Typewriter, a 
Mail Cart to a Motor Car, &c.) are to be obtained through THE Bazaar, EXCHANGE 
AND Mart Newspaper, Easily, Cheaply, and Quickly. “Like all grand concep- 
tions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity.” If you want to sell anything for 
which you have no present use, you can doso most readily and advantageously 
through the medium of the same paper. In addition the vast amount of interesting 
and practical information contained in its pages makes Tu Bazaar, EXCHANGE 
AND Mart an unequalled journal for the Amateur and Collector. Get a copy and 
judge for yourself, 34th year of publication. Price 2d., at all Newsagents’ and 
Railway Bookstalls, or specimen copy post free for 3d. in stamps from the Office, 
170 Strand, London, W.C. 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; by ; ost, 3s. gd. 


BRIDGE WHIST: Its Whys and Wherefores. 


The Game clearly explained and taught by Xeason instead of by Rule alone. 

With Illustrative printed in Colours. Me.rose. Also by the 
same Author (and uniform with “ Bridge Whist™ in Size, plan and price), ‘‘ Solo 
Whist” and “ Scientific Whist.” 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 


THE RAMBLER redivivus. 


EARLY CONTRIBUTORS: 
ARTHUR BAUMANN, LADY COLIN CAMPBELL, MONTGOMERY 
CARMICHAEL, LADY HELEN CRAVEN, LADY FLORENCE DIXIE, 
SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, HON. STUART ERSKINE, FRANK HARRIS, 
W. E. HENLEY, HON. LIONEL HOLLAND, FATHER IGNATIUS, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, STANLEY LEIGHTON, M.P., LORD 
MONKSWELL, A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, WILLIAM REDMOND, M.P., 
CLEMENT SCOTT, OWEN SEAMAN, ARTHUR SYMONS, HERBERT 
VIVIAN, HON. ALETHA WIEL, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA, &c 

Cover by G. C. Haité. 


*.° No, 209 will appear in June. 
Write for Prospectus to 
*“‘THE RAMBLER,” Ballantyne Press, 14 Tavistock Street, W.C. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
will preside at the 111th Anniversary Dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund, at the Whitehall Rooms, Hdétel Métropole, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, MAY 17TH, at 7 for 7.30 P.M. precisely. 

Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested to communicate 
as soon as possible with the Secretary, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

A. LLEWELYN RoBERTs, Secretary, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. Bell's Miniature Illustrated Catalogue now ready and will be sent on 
application. 


Imperial 16mo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Handbook of 


German and Austrisn Ex-Libris. By Kart Exicu, Count zu 
WesTERBURG. Hon. Member of the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin), Hon. Vice- 
President of the Ex-Libris Society (London), &c. ‘Translated by G. RAveNs- 
crortT Dennis. With 250 Ilhustrations. Also 75 Copies on Japanese vellum, 
demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 


JOURNAL OF THE LADY BEATRIX 
GRAHAM, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. By Mrs. SmirH-DAmpIER. 
Ep a Preface by Miss Yonce. Third Edition. With & Illustrations by 
E. J. S. 

Post Svo. 5s. net. 


PINTORICCHIO. By Evetyn Marcu Pui tiers. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
(Bell's Great Masters Series. 
Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. 


Waters, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. With 40 Illustrations and a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. (Bell's Great Masters Series. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


MEMLINC. By W. H. James WEALE, late Keeper 


of the National Art Library. With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. (Bell's Creat Masters Series. 
“* An indisp on this fascinating master by the chief living 
authority on his work. This book is of unusual importance.’ —V/agasine of Art. 


Post 8vo. 7s. €d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND (1500-1800). By REGINALD BLom- 
FieLD, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, Architect. With Drawings by the 
Author and other I lustrations. 

“*We have nothing but praise for this little volume. It is admirable from 
beginning to end .....We can only repeat what we stated in our previous notice— 
that this history is the most complete and thorough account of Renaissance 
architecture in England, and that the illustrations are worthy of the letterpress, 
Mr. Blomfield’s skill as a draughtsman being of a very high order.” 

Manchester Guardian. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HARROW. By J. Fiscuer M.A., Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. With 48 Illustrations. 
(Bell's Great Public Schools. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 
ST. DAVIDS. A Short History and Description of 


the Fabric and Episcopal Buildings. By Pxitir A. Rosson, A.R I.B.A. 
With 50 Ilustrations. [Bell's Cathedral Series. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. Cloth, 6s. 
** 4 really notable book." — Leeds Mercury. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


‘One of the cleverest and sanest of recent novels."—Manchester Courier. 


“Its restraint and insight, its true and unforced pathos, its picturesque touches 
of description, and, we may add, its admirable style, ought to win for Mr. Bagot the 
high place he certainly deserves as a thoughtful and conscientious writer.” 

Literature. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


‘* The courage of the author is undisputed, and the ability and force with which 
he has denounced the unwarranted intrusion of the priest in domestic affairs cannot 
be overlooked.” —Sfectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 


FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DIETETICS. By Ropert Hvrcnison, M.D. (Edin.), 
M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the London Hospital. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


, “* Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only intensely interesting 
_but amusing. A man of forty who reads it and goes his way unheeding deserves to 
be called something uncomplimentary.”—Sfectator. 


THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON. 
In India and the Colonies, 1826-1830. 1 vol. Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“The book is eminently readable. It certainly was well worth publishing, and 
should be valued for its vivid and accurate portraiture no less than its naive self- 
revelation." — Westminster Gazette. 

very engaging piece of work.” —Glode. 


New Book by EARL PERCY. 


HIGHLANDS of ASIATIC TURKEY. 


By Eart Percy, M.P. With 40 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. M.P. 


‘FIRST SERIES.—New Edition, just out, with additional Plates, large crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. SECOND SERIES.—Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
German Book-Plates : a Handbook for Collectors (Karl Emich Coun 
zu Leiningen-Westerburg). Bell. 12s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
‘* The Bijou Biographies,” No. 5: Lord Salisbury (Edward Salmon). 
Drane. 4 
FICTION. 


Prince Rupert the Buccaneer (C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne). Methuen. 6s. 
Wise Wen and a Fool (Coulson Kernahan). Ward, Lock. 35. 6a. 
The Siiver Skull (S. R Crockett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Under the Redwoods (Bret Harte). Pearson. 6s. 
On Peter’s Island (Arthur R. Ropes and Mary E. Ropes). Murray. 
6s. 
The Supreme Crime (Dorothea Gerard). Methuen. 6s. 
Love the Laggard (R. S. Warren Bell). Richards. 6s. 
History. 
South Africa a Century Ago, 1797-1801 (The Lady Anne Barnard). 
Smith, Elder. 7s. 64. 
The Siege of the Peking Legations (Rev. Roland Allen). Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. 
Law. 
Leading Cases in Constitutional Law (Third Edition. Ernest C. 
Thomas). Stevens and Haynes. 


NATURAL HIsToRY. 
Thompson’s Gardener’s Assistant (New Edition. William Watson. 
Vol. III.). Gresham tublishing Company. 
Romantic Essex (Reginald A. Beckett). Dent. 3». 6d. net. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Trusts and the State: a Sketch of Competition (Henry W. Macresty). 
Richards. 
Modern Natural Theology (Frederick James Gant). Elliot Stock. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Science and Medieval Thought (Thomas Clifford Allbutt). Clay. 
2s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
Wings of the Morning (Walter C. Roberts). Putnams.  5y.. 
The Reformation : a Religious and Historical Sketch (The Rev. J. A. 
Babington). Murray. 12s. net. 
The Apostles’ Creed (Adolf Harnack). Black. 1s. 6d. net. 
The Law of Forgiveness (J. M. Schulhof). Cambridge: Heffer and 
Sons. 35. 6d. 
The Century Bible: S. Matthew (Edited by Professor Walter F. 
Adeney). Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack. 2s. net. 
Faith and Folly (The Rev. Mgr. John S. Vaughan). Burns and 
Oates. 55. net. 
VERSE. 
Lays of Ancient Greece (Eudemus. Second Edition). Arliss 
Andrews. 6d. net. 
Verses, Popular and Humorous (Henry Lawson). Angus and 
Robertson. 3s. 6d. 
Laureata: a Book of Puetry for the Young (Edited by Richard 
Wilson). Arnold. ts. 6a. 
Poems (W. B. Yea's).. Unwin. 7:5. 62. 
Flowers of Lyle (Ida White). Simpkin, Marshall. 25. 6d. net. 
Zephyrs (M. L. Dawson). Partridge. 
Ballads of the War (H D. Rawnsley). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 
The Soul of Osiris (Aleister Crowley). Kegan Paul. 5+. net. 
Songs of the Sword and the Soldier (A. Eagar). Sands. 35. 6d. 
Ronald’s Farewell and Other Verses (George Bird). Longmans. 
45. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Afterglow, The, of a Great Reign (A. F. Winnington Ingram). 
Gardner, Darton. Is. 6a. 
Benenden Letters 1753-1821 (Edited by Charles Frederic Hardy). 
Dent. I5s. 
Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, The (Vol. Ixi.). Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 
In Memoriam (Edited by A. W. Robinson). Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 
Jamaica, Handbook of, 1901. Jamaica : Government Printing Office. 
Journal of the Lady Beatrix Graham: Sister of the Marquis of Mont- 
rose (Mrs. Smith-Dampier. Third Edition) Bell. 55. 
Love-Letters of Prince Bismarck (2 vols. Edited by Prince Herbert 
Bismarck). Heinemann. 
Modern Italy, Grant Allen’s Cities of {George C. Williamson). 
Richards. 35. 6d. net. 
Phoebe’s Failure : A Story of a Rose (Brotherford Frere). Hammer- 
smith Publishing Company. Is. 6d. net. 
Royal University of Ireland: Calendar for 1901. Dublin: Thom « 
O. 
St. Nicholas (Vol. xxviii.). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Studies of French Criminals of the Nineteenth Century (H. B. Irving). 
Heinemann. Ios. net. 
Sword and the Centuries : or Old Sword Days and Old Sword Ways 
(Alfred Hutton). Richards. 15s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. ; The Caxton Magazine, Is. ; 
La Revue de Paris, 2fr. 50; The Law Quarterly Review, 5s. ; 
Das Litterarische Echo, m.3 ; The Edinburgh Review, 6s. ; The 
English Historical Review, 5s. ; The Library, 3s. ; The Book 
Buyer, 15§c.; The Anglo-American, 1s.; The New T.beral 
Review, Is. ; Revue des Revues, 1fr. 30; The Smart Set, Is. ; 
The North American Review, 25. 6a. 


For May :—The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


Authorised by H.M. Queen Victoria. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 
1819-1901. 


By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
LIBRARIAN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


NEW EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, 


And Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative to the End of 
the Queen's Reign. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


*,* The Text of this book (with the exception of the Supplementary 
Chapter) is reproduced from the illustrated edition issued by Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. in 1897. 

‘The whole of the text, except the last chapter, was read to H.M. 
Queen Victoria, and was approved and authorised by her. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF THE BOER WAR. 
By ADALBERT COUNT STERNBERG. 
Translated from the German. 

With Introduction by Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, late 
Director of Intelligence, Headquarter Staff, South Africa. 


THE SPECTATOR: 

“We trust that our chief statesmen and our leading politicians, and 
also those who help to form and direct public opinion in the Press, will 
give avery careful study to the introduction written to a book on the 
Boer War published this week. The book ts called ‘ My Experiences 
of the Boer War, by Count Sternberg, an impartial Austrian soldier 
Of fortune... The Introduction is written by that able soldier and 
military historian, Colonel Henderson...... Lt is the first serious attempt 
to take stock of the tactical and general organisation of the great foreign 
armies tn the light of recent events made by a person fully competent to 
express a judgment. Hence its very great interest and importance.” 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOCRAPHY. 


With 6 Portraits. S8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


A Fragment. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 


“*We can only wish that this autobiography of a man whom our country was 


proud to honour and claim as her own had not been cut short by his death, for itis | 


a fascinating story of a successful and honourable life."—Daily News. 
With 17 Portraits. S8vo. 16s. net. 

SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF 
HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE 
By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


LYSBETH. 


A Tale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 26 Illustrations by G. P. JacomB Hoop. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 
With 8 Illustrations by CLaupDE Du Pr& Coorer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 396. APRIL 1901. 8vo. price 6s. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 
1. CANADA. 7- THE HARLEY PAPERS. 


2. OUR NAVAL POSITION. 

3 M. MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 
MORALIST AND ARYIS?. 

MINISTERS AND DIRECTOR- 


SHIPS. 

5. THE ENGLISH  UTILITLA- 
RIANS. 

6. THE IRISH CATHOLIC 
CLERGY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 62. APRIL 1901. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
1.—ARTICLES. 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, BISHOP OF LONDON. By R. Garnett, 


C.B., LL.D. 

MOMMSEN’S ROMAN CRIMINAL. LAW. By J. L. 
Davipson, LL.D. 

SIR ANtHONY HUNGERFORD'S “ MEMORIAL.” By Miss Laura 


M. Roserts. 
THE fOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND UNDER WALPOLE. 
By Basic Wivuiams. Part V. 
2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. —-REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


8 AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
WORKING PEOPLE. 

g. UNIMAGINARY 
LETTERS. 


TRATION OF BOUKS. 


LOVE. | 

10. WOODCUTS AND THE ILLUS. | 

THE NATION AND THE | 
ARMY. 


STRACHAN. | 


SMITH, ELDER, & 60.’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY.—With a Map and 10 Text Plans. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF THE PtKING LEGATIONS. 
Being the Diary of the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A. 


Chaplain to the Right Rev. C P. Scott, D.D., Lord Bishop in North China ; for 
five years Acting-Chaplain to H.M.’s Legation in Peking. 

‘*Of the many books relating either directly or indirectly to the Boxer rising, 
Mr. Roland Allen's diary seems to us by far the most interesting, as well as being 
full of information. Both in conception and execution the work is admirable, and 
entitled to the most unqualified praise.” — World. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Portrait Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. 


Letters written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. 
By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 
Edited, with a Memoir and brief Notes, by W. H. WiLkins, F.S.A, 


‘“‘ These fresh and pleasantly-written letters, apart altogether from the value of 
the picture which they give ot a phase in our colonial expansion, have the very great 
attraction that they make us acquainted with a singularly charming woman...... 
Briefly-told scenes of social life alternate with vivid thumb-nail sketches of odd 
figures, male and female.” —Standard. 


NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


NOW READY.—With 12 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
AUTHOR OF “CLEG KELLY,” “THE RED AXE,” “ LITTLE 
ANNA MARK,” &c. 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUGHT: a Historical 
Enquiry. By the Hon, ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of “ British 
Rule and Modern Politics,” ‘* History in Fact and Fiction,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“In every way worthy of study.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Thoughtful, careful, and judicious.”—Oxtlook. 


_A SUCCESSFUL NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


SECOND PRINTING IN THE PRESS. 


CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that this novel is fully equal to the best of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman's.”—British Weekly. 

** The appearance among novelists of an author who can turn out so sound a piece 
of literary workmanship as this—a work in which there are few, if any, of the 
defects observed in early attempts at fiction, and which bears such promise of some- 
thing more brilliant still to come—is most welcome." — Scotsman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN. 


Being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration. By Capt. H. H. P. Deasy, late 
16th Queen’s Lancers, Gold Mecallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Appendices, Maps, and Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 21s, net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC LIFE AND 
PROGRESS under the Rule of Cardinal Wiseman, Cardinal Manning, and 
Cardinal Vaughan. By Percy FirzGeraLtp. With Photogravure Portraits. 
Cloth, 2 vols. 21s. 

| ** The history of the Catholic movement, more especially in the latter part of the 

century, is full of interest, not only as depicting the process of the development of 

_ the Church itself, but also by reason of the many famous people connected with it. 

The writing of this history by Mr. Fitzgerald has been carriea out in such a manner 
| as to render it thoroughly readable ; and one of the features of the volume is the 
sketches of notable personages who have figured in the Catholic movement during 
the present era.” 


COLLOQUIES OF CRITICISM: or Literature 


and Democratic Patronage. By % Demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“In this book numerous literary questions of considerable interest are dealt with 
by the author, who prefers to remain anonymous. His vein of humour renders it 
essentiaily a book for the pleasure and amusement of the reading public.” 

A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 


Romance. By J. LawreNcE Lampe. Cloth, 6s. 
MARY E. MANN’S NEW NOVEL. 


AMONG THE SYRINGAS. By the Author of 
© Moonlight,” &c. Green Cloth Library, ¢s. 

| “ It is long since we have seen a story so full of human interest, woven out of so 

| simple materials as ‘Among the Syringas’..... The authoress bas written clever 

stories before, but none, we think, which shows such maturec power.” 


Manchester Guardian. 
|THE WIZARD'S KNOT. 


A True 


By WILLIAM Barry. 
Unwin’s Green Cluth Library, 6s. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE 
LEITERS. By Barry Pain. Fourth Impression’ Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 
London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


VOL. V. OF THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES. 
Price 6d. 


LORD SALISBURY. 
By EDWARD SALMON. 
Now on sale at all Bookstalls, or direct from the Publisher. 
London: H. J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review: 


20 April, 


 ANNOUNGEMENTS, 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 

beg to announce that they will Publish 
almost Immediately the following New 
Books :— 

THE WHITE COTTAGE, By Zack. 6s. 


KARADAC. By K. & Hesketn Pricnarp. 
6s. 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY. By A. E. W. 
MASON. 6s. 


WOMEN AND MEN ofthe FRENCH 
By EDITIL SICHEL. Illustrated. 
10s, net. 


THE EIGHTH DUKE OF BEAU- 


FORT AND THE BADMINTON HUNT. Py 
T. F. DALE. Illustrated. 21s. 


THE STALL PLATES OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 
g0 Coloured Plates, with Descriptive and Illustrated Letterpress 
by H. ST. JOHN HOPE, F.S.A. In 8 portfolio parts. Price 
12s. 6d. net per part. 

This Edition is limited to 500 Copies. 


At all the Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF RO- 
DERICK CAMPBELL. JUAN McILWRAITH. 


ANOTHER TERRITORY. 


By “ALIEN.” 6s, 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 6s. 


** For many readers, and perhaps for those best worth having, these 
excellent stories will be inspiring as well as convincing. "—A¢hencum. 
A volume we are glad to have read." — Daily News. 


THAT SWEET ENEMY. By Katianine 


TYNAN. 6s. 
This is Mrs. Hinkson’s best novel.’ or/d. 


THE SHIP'S ADVENTURE. By \W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. 6s. 
**There is no falling-off in the inimitably fresh and vigorous 
description of the high seas.” — Saturday Neview. 
** Mr. Russell has done nothing better.” —/¥or/d. 
** Let us thank Mr. Russell for another raitling tale.”— Daily News. 


THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH. 


By “RITA.” 6s. 
This story ‘ goes.’ ”-—.Vanchester Guardian. 
** What more could one desire ? ”—G/ole. 


THE COMING WATERLOO. By 
CAPTAIN CAIRNES. 6s. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. By J. Srapiine. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
Interesting and instructive in the highest degree. Oztlook. 


** One of the best books that have appeared for many a year about 
Siberia.” — Morning Post. 


EPHEMERA CRITICA. By J. Cuvrroy 


COLLINS. 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND 
FAMILY HISTORY. By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


z WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY, NOW READY, 
Contains, among other interesting features: 


A New Poem ny GeEorGE MEREDITH: ‘“*THE VOYAGE OF 
THE OPHIR.” 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
By M. H. Srrermann.  Ilustrated by Lewis Baumer. 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES AND MR. ARCHER. A real Conversation 
reported by Mr. ARCHER. 

ETIQUETTE: ITS USES, ABUSES, CHANGES AND PHASES. An 
interesting article by the Countess or Cork. 

ROMANCE AND SCIENCE. Py Lesure 


LONDON STREET NUISANCES. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. With many 


Character Drawings. 
Stories by Paitirorrs, Frances Manet Mine, &c. 


Illustrated Articles on Submarine Boats, The Earth’s Earliest Inhabitants, and 
Dunvegan Castle. 


Poems, Causerie, and 2 Coloured Plates, &c. &c. 


Price One Shilling. 


Offices : 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


MONTHLY. SIXPENCE, 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIES MAGAZINE 


for MAY contains, among other important contributions, articles on :— 

THOMAS BEWICK. By the late Joun W. Pease (specially illustrated with 
Bewick engravings). 
ROMAN NORTHUMBRIA. By Dr. Hopcxin. 
CUMBRIAN STATESMEN. By the Dean or Dunnam. 
YORKSHIRE DIALECT SURVEY. By Rev. J. Hanson Grern. 
A LANCASHIRE REGIMENT AND A LANCASHIRE PLAY. 
E. V. LUCAS’S LONDON LETTER, &c. &c. 
Howarp Pease, Editor. Manager : GALtoway KyLe. 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd. 


THE 


ASIATIG QUARTERLY REVIEW 


APRIL, 1901.] [5s. net. 
CONTENTS. 
FRONTISPIFCE—HER LATE MAJESTY THE QUEEN AS 
* KAISAR-I-HIND.” 
ASIA. 

Sir K.C.S.1., LL.D. : “ The Famine in India, 1899-1900." 
No. 1. 

F. Loraine Petre: ‘ The Indian Secretariats and their Relation to General 
_Administration.” 


Studies in Law.” 
S. Bexkusn, B.C.L.: ‘The Nineteenth Century and the Musulmans 
of India.” 

AFRICA. 

H. Bixptoss: “ The Present State and Future Prospects of Uganda.” 

COLONIES. : 

G. B. Barton: ** Troubles of Australian Federation.” 
RIENTALIA. 
Professor L. Mitis, D.D.; “‘ The Bible, the Avesta, and the Inscriptions.” 
H. Beveripce: * An Afghan Legend.” 
GENERAL. 
“ Pinya” : “ A History of the French Missions to Siam.” 
G. Goprrey ‘Common Salt as a Preventive of Cholera and 
- Plague in India.” 
Grorce Brown, M.D.) ‘‘ Common Salt in Relation to Health.” 
H. Parken: Marco Polo's Tangut.” 
Major G. E. Geuint: ‘* Siamese Intercourse with China.” 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION; CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS; REVIEWS AND NOTICES: 
AND SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRICA AND THE 
COLONIES, 


Publishers: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


No. CIII. APRIL 1901. Price 6s. 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Queen Victoria. 

Dr. Bright and Church History. 
Harnack’s ** What is Christianity?” 
China of To-Day. 

Canon Gore on the Eucharist. 

The Episcopate of Bishop Creighton. 
Priesthood arid Sacrifice. 

Latin Versiors of the Old Testament. 


Susan Ferrier. 

Frazer's ‘‘ Golden Bough.” 

A Pr ctical Aspect of the Papacy. 

Dr. Moberly on the Atonement. 

Charles Henry Pearson. 

In’ Memoriam Christopher Knight 
Watson. 

Short Notices. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lib., New-street Square. \ | 
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The Daily Chronicle, 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES. 


The Best, Brightest, and Most Popular Morning Paper, and the 
BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Tue Darmy Curonicie, while devoting considerable attention to parliamentary, political 
and commercial intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics of a first-class General and 


Famtly Newspaper, which has secured for it a large and influential circulation in the home. 


A Popular Feature every day is— 
THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY NOTES. 


Considerable space is devoted to Science, Art, Music and the Drama. 


All the general news is carefully summarised. Interesting articles, by the best writers, 


appear from time to time on social and domestic topics. 


Offices :—DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, Fleet Street, London, E.c. 


THE WORD’S THE THING. 


Joun Stuart Mit said:—“ With a wise man a word stands for the fact which it 
represents ; to the fool it is itself the fact.” 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopadic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. 


BY 


JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., & CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The New Edition is the thing for the New Century and the New Reign. 


The TIMES says :—‘** We should not wish for anything | ORDER FORM. 
” 
better than the New Imperial. To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 3S Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
* Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*‘ THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are 


The original price of the Dictionary was £5. By an arrangement 
made with the proprietors, the SAruRDAY REVIEW is enabled to offer 
the work for 20 per cent. less, ie. £4. Handsomely bound in leather 
backs and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and may be | 
secured at once on payment of 


Ge. complete. 
and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s. 6d. This is a unique oppor- _ 
tunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible terms, one of PBMROM: cicccsnserrbatnssssabsecriediteansenscsssnesesenses 
the greatest works ever compiled by British scholars. The Dictionary | 
may be seen at the office of the SATURDAY REVIEW, or specimens 
LO 


will be forwarded post free on aj ication. } 
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THE MIDDL‘S+X HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHO.L. 


MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1901, will Commence on Wednesday, MAY 1st. 

Full opportunities for study are offered to Students preparing for any of the 
Examinations in Medicine and ‘Surgery in the United Kingdom. 

Classes will be held in the following subjects :— Midwi'ery. Pathology Patho- 
logical Histology, Bacteriology, Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Anatomy, 
Pr.ctical Physiology and Histology, Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, Psychological Medicine with Clinical Demonstrations, 
Practical Pharmacy. 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
oe £100 and £60) a«arded at the ¢ ment of the g Winter Session. 

 Broderip Scholarships, Governors’ Prize, Hetley Prize, Lyell Medal, Leopold 
Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded annually, the Murray 
Scholarship (in connection with the University of Aberdeen) every third year. 
aang resident appointments are open for competition annually, 

thout fee. 

The compo-ition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum, is 135 guineas ; if paid 
in three instalments, first instalment, 60 guineas. 

For University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instruction, 
150 guineas, or by i U ts. For bers of Universities recognised by the 
General Medical Council and other Students who have c mpleted their Anatomical 
and Physiological studies, the fee for admission as General Students is 70 guineas, 
or by instalments 75 guineas. Students from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge entering in May are eligible to compete for the University Scholarship of 
£60 awarded at the commencement of the Winter Session. Fee fur Dental Students, 


54 guineas. 

tthe eecttentiel College contains accommodation for thirty 
udents. 
For prospectus and further particulars, apply to W. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOuL. 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin on May 1, and Students then entering 
will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 
in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, Scholarships, and 
Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. . 

The Hospital contains accommodation for 644 beds, and arrangements are bein 
made as rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the service of the sick 
poor, by reopening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds for the last 
fifteen years. 

The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increased by more than 
159 a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Lresserships in the departments 
of Ophthalmology, Gynzcology, and Otology. 

To augment the teaching of special subjects, Registrars and Tutors have been 
appoint’ d in the Ophthaimic and Obstetric Departments. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, and the holders 
of Resident Appointments are provided with board and lodging. y 
won Coilege accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a Resident 

arden. 

The Dental School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S, England. 

The ‘ lubs Union Athletic G-ound is easily acccessible. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, Course of 
Study advised, Kegulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply personally. or 
by letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPIT*L AND CcLL:GE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will Begin on MAY 1, 1901. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

he Hospital contains a service of 730 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 

aggregate value of nearly £goo are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Ho-pit 1, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ROCERS’ COMPANY.—MEDICAL RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value 
of £250 and open only to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as 
an encouragement to the m. king of Exact Researches into the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Important Diseases. The Company appoint annually. At the next Election 
two of the present Scholars, should they renew their applications, will be entitled to 
a preference. Applications mzy be made at ary time during the present mo: th by 
letter, addressed to the Clerk of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., 
whom particulars may Le obtained. 
April, 1901. 


(HELTENHAM COLLEGE. THE ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY atst, 22nd, and 23rd. 

ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum will be awarded; also O SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per 
annum tenable for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also Four 
SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; 
also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE sPECIAL 
EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who 
have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15 
——_ Candidates under 14 on May 1st. Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
tenham. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Entrance Examination 
for Scholarships, JUNE 11th and 12th, 1901.—Apply to the Rev. C. C. 
Tancock, D.D., Head Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 16, 17, 18 One of £87 (£99 for the first 

year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30, per annum. Council Nominations 

of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, Suffolk. 
SEASIDE. Splendid climate. 2,000 acres. 
PRACTICAL TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 


Full information from the Director at above address, 
-or from Mr. Goprrey Jounson, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on May 16, 
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WARING AND GILLOW, LIMITED. 


i fourth annual meeting of the ordinary share- 
holders in Waring and Gillow, Ltd., was held on Thursday, 
April 11th, at the offices, 181 Oxford Street, Mr. S. J. Waring being 
in the chair. The report, which stated that the directors, after pay- 
ment of the debenture interest and preference divisend and adding 
47,000 to reserve, r commend: d the usual dividend of 10 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, having been read, 
The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, In moving the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts for the past year, it is my pleasant duty to inform 


you that 1900 proved to be a very gratifying year, and was character- 


ised by what, conside:ing the war and the general dulness of trade, 
was aremarkable expansion of our general business. Al hough the 
contract department, by which I mean the furnishing of hotels, &c., 
was somewhat depressed, yet the general house-furnishing and decora- 
tive business increased by leaps and bounds, and actually represented 


' some nine-tenths of the turnover, so that, alt! ough we have had com- 


paratively few contracts of much importance, the healthy conditions 
indicated by the general results all round are of the most satisfactory 
description. So great, indeed, has been the d: velopment of the _busi- 
ness, and so strong are the indications of a continued expansion, that 
we have found it necessary to arrange for larger business premises, a 
point to which I will refer later on. One of the great features 
of the past year has been our phenomenal success at the 
aris Exhibition. We were very strongly urged not to 
take any part in this Exhibition, for reasons which you will all re- 
member, and which had special reference to the feeling, very much 
exaggerated, which was supposed to exist in France towards the 
English people ; but we felt that it was not the mission of Englisamen to 
hold back on so important and international an occasion. It would 
not have been in the spirit of that enterprise which has placed England 
in the foremost van in the world of commerce ; it was also impossible 
to think of going back after the nomination we had been honoured 
with to furnish the Royal Pavilion. We consequently went ahead, 
and the results proved amazing, even to ourselves. 

The award granted to our firm, namely the double Grand Prix, was 
unprecedented and unparalleled in our business, not only as regards 
England, but also as regards any Continental firm ; and what was of 
great moment, five gold medals and seven silver medals were awarded 
to the artists employed by us, a point which I feel sure you will ap- 
preciate, as this recognition of individual effort is not only gratifying, 
but encouraging as well. Indeed, I feel that this recognition of our 
employees gave even more pleasure to the firm than if they had re- 
ceived it themselves. 

It must be remembered as an enhancing factor that the high 
distinction which we have won was obtained at the hands of a French 
jury, representing the most critical art nation in the world. Our 
exhibit, I need perhaps hardly tell you, attracted almost universal 
attention, and it was moreover fortunate in obtaining the expressed 
approbation of our own Royal Family. The Directors of the Vienna 
and other Art Exhibits paid numerous visits to it, and made purchases 
for their museum, and the architect to his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Germany on one occasion gave a lecture in the rooms to 
a number of his colleagues on the practical and artistic points it 
embodied. The effect from a commercial standpoint was immediate 
and startling. It was established that the British claim to direct and 
mould public taste from a decorative standpoint was no idle one, and 
the originality and refinement of our work met with a generous 
recognition from French and German visitors, the latter in particular 


| commenting upon the homelike character and domesticity of our 


rooms. In fact, the exclamation of all visitors was one of admiration 
and delight. A very high compliment was conveyed in the fact that 
Mr. John Wannamaker wished to negotiate for the transfer of the 
entire exhibit to his great house in America. As a further result of the 
Exhibition, orders were received from H.R.11. the Princess Eulalie for 
the reconstruction and furnishing of her palace at Madrid in accordance 
with English ideas. Numerous orders from distinguished members of 
Society in France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and Russia 
were booked, and at the present moment we are carrying out work in 
all these countries. 

One result of our success is that an impetus has been given to British 
art, which we hope is only the initiation of a movement which may be 
destined to demonstrate the practicability, the artistic merits, and the 
delightful sense of fitness and utility which are characteristic features of 
an English home: and we further venture to cherish the belief that the 
movement thus started will leave an indelible mark on the whole of 
Europe. 

Every month we are extending our territory abroad, and securing 
the patronage of a larger circle of influential foreign clients. You are 
familiar, of course, with the wide scope of our enterprise, but perhaps 
the outside public is not so well aware of the extraordinary facilities 
which we possess in the combined firms of Waring and Gillow for deal- 
ing with such widely differing undertakings as palaces, mansions, villas, 
hotels, ships, yachts, &c. In connection with the two latter classes, it 
will interest you to know that we have successfully carried out, to the 
satisfaction of the owning company, the entire decoration and furnish- 
ing for two American liners, and we are just completing a large 
yacht for Mr. James Gordon Bennett, which will be unique in the 
application of Greek art, and this, too, in spite of the keenest American 
competition, a proof, if any were needed, that English enterprise is 
not entirely played out. We must not, however, conceal from our- 
selves that the competition from Germany and America, unless 
energetically met, is likely to have far-reaching results. We must, 
therefore, pull ourselves together, and employer and employed ascer- 
tain and utilise the best methods from these two countries. By doing 
this, and applying that British inherent capacity that is by no means 
extinct, the competition may prove to our ultimate advantage for 
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now, as of old, ‘‘ If England to herself. doth prove but true,” we need 
fear nought. A record in ship work was accomplished in the case of 
the Ophir, which was reconstructed, decorated, and furnished for the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York in the short space of seven 
weeks, the work giving the highest satisfaction, and eliciting gracious 
and generous encomiums both from royalty and the press. We are 
now busily engaged upon the new Royal Yacht, the details of which 
His Majesty the King has taken a great interest in, and personally 
defined a basis of such a practical character as should make it one of 
the best equipped ships afloat, whilst beautiful in its simplicity. 

It would, of course, be impossible to carry out so large a variety of 
important work without an efficient system of concentration and a first- 
class equipment of mechanical resources. Our great factories at 
Hammersmith, Lancaster, and Liverpool are the largest and best 
fitted in the world, and enable us to produce well-designed and 
soundly constructed work on a competitive basis at prices within the 
reach of almost every class, and to expand it is necessary to show that 
it is possib'e to have well-designed and soundly constructed work as 
cheap as the inartistic. But the mechanical part, although important, 
is not the principal one to which our attention is given. Our studio is 
constantly being recruited with the best talent, and it is one of our 
cardinal rules that everything should be designed on accurate principles 
of taste. It has always been our aim to combine the maximum of 
taste with the minimum of cost, and to make the names of Waring 
and Gillow the hall-mark of absolute value from every stand- 

int. In all our work we endeavour to introduce the ‘* New 
Gee *” of artistic originality, and this, combined with economic pro- 
ductions, has been largely instrumental in bringing about that expansion 
of our business which, as I have already said, has imperatively neces- 
sitated the acquisition of larger premises. I am glad to inform you 
that we have succeeded in securing a site covering close upon an acre 
of land in a geographical position which it would be impossible to 
better. This splendid position is a block directly oppusite to our 
present premises in Oxford Street, almost adjoining Peter Robinson’s, 
and close to Oxford Circus. When completed, the new premises 
which we propose to erect should mark an epoch in commercial 
buildings, and should constitute the finest in the world devoted to the 
decorative and furnishing trade, and will be entitled, I think, to be 
regarded from this standpoint as the high-water mark of the twentieth 
century. The varieus show-rooms are so designed as to comprehend 
every variety and character of design, as applied to furniture, decora- 
tion, and complete house equipment at every range of price, so that 
the most uninitiated may get an object lesson which will be an 
education in itself, and visitors may bz able to differentiate with ease 
the various styles, and to grasp the distinctive features in those which 
appeal most strongly to their sympathies. 

This new building will be shortly commenced, and I hope when 
next I address you to be ina position to record a very substantial 
measure of progress. You will rightly deduce from this movement 
that our business is progressing in a highly satisfactory way, and that 
our determination to stamp everything we do with the highest artistic 
quality is reaping an adequate reward. 

The report and accounts were adopted, the retiring directors and 
auditors were re-elected, and the meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the 


WEST COAST EXPLORERS. 


“| BE first ordinary general (statutory) meeting of the 
shareholders of the West Coast Explorers (Parent Syndicate), 
Limited, was held on Thursday at the registered offices of the company, 
74 Dashwood House, New Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Joseph Simpson 
(Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Frank Talbot) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—Although this is the statutory 
meeting of the company, and there are no resolutions tu put before 
you, we are very pleased indeed to meet you and to tell you what we 
have been doing in your interests in connection with this syndicate. 
The company was registered on the 19th December, 1900, so that 
we come uuder the old Act. We went to allotment on the 29th 
December, 1900. Soon after allotment Mr. Wilding, who was then 
a director, very kindly consented, at my personal request, to retire from 
the Board in order to make room on the directorate for our friends Mr. 
Wolsley and Mr. Edwards. This change was effected for the purpose 
of securing the full subscription of the capital of the company, and 
thereby a strong financial backing. I am sure you will agree with 
me that we are all very pleased to have Mr. Wolsley and Mr. Edwards 
with us to-day. Immediately after this we appointed Messrs. Lake & 
Currie our consulting engineers, and from their experience of the coast 
we feel that we are quite safe in their hands [n conjunction with 
them we selected an expedition to go out to the coast, the head engineer 
being a gentleman who had already been out for the Wassau Company, 
and had had experience, particularly on the Ankobra River, where 
some of our properties lie, the second engineer having been in the 
employ of the Ashanti Goldfields, I think, once or twice before. There- 
fore we have men of experience, which is an important point in selecting 
them for that coast. We appointed Messrs. Swanzy as our agents, and 
the expediticn was despatched on the 23rd January last. They arrived 
safely on the coast, and I am pleased to say that up to the present 
time they are all in very good health. Captain Chapman, one of our 
directors, went out in the same boat, and he is taking a very fatherly 
interest in the affairs of this company. We are keeping his seat warm 
for him until he returns, and, with his two years’ experience of the 
coast, we feel sure that his knowledge will add greatly to the future 
interests of this company. I should mention, perhaps, that Captain 
Chapman was the gentleman who was so successful in securing pro- 
perties for the Gold Coast and Ashanti Explorers, which have become 
so valuable, and are expected to become still very much more valuable. 


The options. we have secured, and which are referred to in the 
prospectus, are rather important. The first one I should like to 
allude to is that of the Assanseyeh. That property is reputed to 
be eight miles by six, which is 48 square miles. We have had a. 
report upon that property by Mr. Weeks, an English engineer, who 
says that from samples taken from a heap of stuff from the top of one 
of the shafts he obtained very fair results, and he was sure that, with 
proper development, this particular property would turn out to be a 
very valuable concession. We have secured two other properties 
which we believe to be good, but we have not yet received any report 
upon them. We also secured a property adjoining, or very nearly ad- 
joining, the Gold Fields of Eastern Akim, which is four square miles 
in extent, and is reputed to be rich, but, of course, we have not 
yet received any report, although we have received several offers for 
it which would yield a very handsome dividend to the syndicate. We 
have not yet accepted any, but we may do so later on. We were not 
able to get two ot the options referred to in the prospectus, but instead 
of those two we got a number of options in the Eastern Akim district be- 
longing toa Government official there, or, rather, to the wife of a Govern- 
ment official, which we believe will mature later on into something of 
value. We next secured a property called Arriwassi, which is reputed 
to be not less than 16 square miles, and is now being examined by our 
engineers, from whom we are expecting important news shortly. Now, 
besides all these properties, I have personally become interested with. 
a group in Glasgow, who have purchased an enormous property, 
called the Kuni River Concessions, which adjoins the Himan Con- 
cessions. The most important news which I have to give you to-day 
is still to come, and it is a property called the Tuapim. Soon after 
our engineer started, the power of attorney for this property, which is 
estimated to be 25 square miles, came to us and said that if we would 
undertake to inspect it by our engineers, who, I may say, have a very 
good reputation amongst the natives there, they would give us an 
option upon it. We readily acceded to this proposal, but unfortu- 
nately, the power of attorney was offered a higher price in the mean- 
time, so that we were in rather a difficulty. During this period, to 
our surprise, a cablegram came from our engineers stating that the 
property was of considerable value, and that we ought to secure it. 
Immediately upon receiving that news I entered into negotiations with 
the other syndicate—which, I may say, is the Prah Gold Mines, Ltd. 
—and after a good deal of talk we arrived at a basis which I think is» 
very satisfactory not only to them, but to us also, and it is that 
we shali jointly promote the company and jointly divide the spoil, 
or the plums, whichever way you like to put it. I consider, 
on behalf of this syndicate, that I was fortunate in securing these 
terms from them, and I am _ looking forward to very im- 
portant results accruing to this syndicate. I am afraid I 
dare not tell you what the profit will be, but it will be very 
‘considerable, and the holding which we shall then have will be a hold- 
ing in one of the best properties, I believe, on the West Coast of 
Africa. In conclusion, I may add that we have been singing very low 
during the three or four months we have been in existence, feeling that’ 
we had a very safe and solid foundation on which to work, and that 
there was no necessity to issue any puffs or anything of that kind, as is 
sometimes done in these matters, believing in the future of West 
Africa—the fringe uf which has only been touched—and that we are 
well in the running. 
The proceedings terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 


OOREGUM GOLD MINING OF INDIA. 


INCREASIN GLY PROFITABLE WORKING. 


Sh ordinary general meeting of the Ooregum Gold 

Mining Company of India, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Malcolm Low (chairman of the com- 
pany) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Richard Garland) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the certificate of the auditors, 

The Chairman said that with regard to the accounts the board had 
added £5,000 to reserve, raising that fund to £20,000, and from that 
sum £15,000 had been written off mining and general expenditure. 
The board had not been able to make a sepa ate investment of the 
reserve fund, as it had always been employed in the business of the 
company. Capital account had been charged with a sum of £13,000. 
in part payment for the cyanide plant and the new mill, and also in 
part payment of the cost of Oakley’s shaft. It would be remembered 
that last year in order to pay for certain specified works an issue of 
26,500 new shares was made at a premium of £2 per share, 
and at the present time there only remained 611 of those shares which 
had been unapplied for. That represented a present of £1,200 to 
the company, and he was sorry that they had not been taken up by the 
shareholders. The only thing that the board could do now was to issue 
those shares in the ordinary way, though of course not at the price of 
43 at which they were offered to the shareholders, but as nearly to the 
market price of the day as was possible, which was about £2 higher.. 
The new works, and the supply of machinery for which the new 
capital was raised, had been proceeding in a highly satisfactury 
manner. The pumping engine for Oakley’s shaft was in course of 
erection, and the boilers were already in position. The yews: 
engines and other portions of the equipment were being manufactured. 
The new mill was being rapidly prepared, and much of the material 
had been shipped. The original design was for 120 heads, ot which 
100 heads were to be erected first, and the remaining 20 added 
when required. It had been decided to supply the entire battery 
of 120 heads at once, and the order had been placed accordingly. 
The additional cyanide plant was brought into operation in the month 
yo uly, and there was now a capacity for treating about 10,000 tons of 

ilings and slimes per month. Those works continued to be highly re 
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munerative. When alluding to the results of the company’s operations 
at the last meeting he stated that there had been an increase in the 
richness of the ore, an increase in the reserves, an enhanced produc- 
tion of gold, and also an improvement in the profits and dividend, and 
he was pleased to say that on the present occasion the same remarks 
applied as compared with the previous twelve months. When they 
contemplated the results of 1999, that curious old cry, **as in 1899, 
only better,” seemed once more to be dinning in their ears. The 
results in 1899 were exceeded by the results in 1900 by a somewhat 
long list. They were exceeded by 498 ft. driven, risen, and sunk, by 
442 fathoms stoped, by 10,760 tons of ore milled, by 62,270 tons of 
tailings and slimes treated ; by 9,486 tons of quartz in reserve at the 
close of the year, by 1 dwt. 10 gr. in the average yield of each ton of 
ore milled, by £30,368 worth of gold won, and by £64,350 of profit 
made, while their dividends would be 103. on their preference shares 
and 8s. on each ordinary share, against 6s. and 4s.respectively in the 
year 1899. The total sum paid for dividends, including the propor- 
tion paid to the new capital, amounted to £119,496. The chairman 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report, the motion being 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Probya. 

Mr. John Taylor said the reports and statements of accounts, sub- 
mitted for approval on this occasion, must certainly, he thought, be said 
to be eminently satisfactory in every way, and almost startling in so 
far as the one all-important matter of the amount of profit realised was 
concerned. There was a profit of £142,000 for the year under con- 
sideration, compared with £77,000 for the previous twelve months. 
That was indeed a remarkable result. It had been brought about, 
moreover, not only without forcing the production of the mines in any 
way, but actually leaving at the end of the year an amount of ore in 
reserve greater by 9,486 tons than at the commencement of that 
period. The past year, as stated in the directors’ report, had been a 
very successful one, and, beyond that, the outlook was unquestionably 
highly encouraging. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Stevens referred with gratification to the statement made by the 
chairman with regard to the progress made by the company, and pro- 
posed: ‘That a sum of £2,500 be voted to the directors, the 
managers, and staff on this side and the superintendent and staff on 
the other side, as a mark of appreciation of the very valuable services 
which they had rendered.” 

Mr. Swinborne seconded this proposition, and, after a brief dis- 
cussion, it was agreed to. 

The Chairman thanked the meeting for this vote, particularly as it 
might be taken as an evidence of the good feeling which the share- 
holders had towards the directors and of the trust which they reposed 
in the board. 

The Chairman next proposed: ‘*That a balance dividend (free of 
income tax) for the year 1900, being in respect of the four months 
ended December 31 last, be declared as follows: 4s. per share on the 
preference shares, 4s. per share on the ordinary shares (Nos. 1 to 
145,000 inclusive), 2s. on the fully-paid new ordinary shares, Is. 64. 
og share on the new ordinary shares (6s. 8d. paid) ; and that the same 
be payable on April 18, 1901, to the shareholders on the books of the 
company on March 27, 1901.” 

Mr. C. H. Wallroth seconded the motion, and it was agreed to. 

The usual votes of thanks concluded the proceedings. 


KIMBERLEY WATERWORKS CO., LTD. 


HE twenty-first annual general meeting was held 
on Wednesday at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. James 
Jackson presiding. 

The Chairman said the year under review had been characterised by 
exceptional circumstances. Fortunately these had not interfered with 
the conduct of the business, which, on the whole, had been prosperous. 
Within two or three days of the raising of the siege of Kimberley, on 
February 15, 1900, the company regained possession of its pumping 
stations, and on March 2 had re-commenced the regular distribution of 
water to ils customers. During the past eight months or so there 
had been great anxiety as to the safety of the company’s works, 
owing to the intermittent presence in force of bodies of Boers within 
striking distance of the river station which had been garrisoned through- 
out. Fortunately, the company had been able to carry on its business 
unmolested, and as far as the figures of the consumption indicated, the 
fact that Kimberley had been occupied by British troops had proved 
rather beneficial than otherwise. If the average consumption of the 
months January and February for the past four years, namely, 
25,000,000 gallons, were substituted for the actual figures for those 
two months of the year 1900 accounted for by the siege, the result 
would have been a consumption of 144,000,000 gallons, or higher 
than any during the past ten years. With the exception of those two 
months, the year had been a most prosperous one. They might con- 
gratulate themselves upon having done so well, and it was hoped that 
when the exceptional conditions had disappeared, and peace had been 
restored, that the cost would again resume its old scale. Turning to the 
accounts, he said the available balance, including interest on invest- 
ments, amounted to £28,989, as compared with £24,646. This balance 
wasabsorbed by payment of interest on debentures, £ 5.784 ; depreciation 
under various heads and amount written off, £4,954; and transfer to 
contingency fund, £2,500. It would be remembered that in the pre- 
vious year £5,000 had been borrowed from the last-mentioned account. 
Half of that was thus restored, and it was the intention of the directors 
to bring that account up to its old standard (£15,000) as soon as pos- 
sible. The balance of the profit and loss account of £15,750 would 
be absorbed by the proposed 5 per cent. dividend. He then moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts, 

Mr. C. Critchett seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously, 
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WEST AUSTRALIAN GOLDFIELDS. 


She sixth ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the West Australian Goldfields, Limited, was held 
on Tuesday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E. C., the Right 
Hon. Lord Castletown (the chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Joha A. Stoneham) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report, the Chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, expressed the satisfaction it 
afforded him to be present on that occasion, for a year ago when the 
shareholders met he was absent in South Africa on active service. As 
to the Company and its affairs, he said that the sound business in South 
Australia was really good business. Year by year the mining resources 
of the country were improving. He desired specially to refer to the 
good value of the Hampton Plains property, having received the most 
encouraging statemerts in regard to it from an officer of the West 
Australian Mounted Infantry, whom he met on the march to Johannes- 
burg, and who had lived six years on the Plains. The result that the 
West Australian Goldfields could show for the past year was a record 
of which no board need be ashamed or shareholders despise. The 
Board had big schemes before them, and would in the future pursue 
the careful and conservative policy they had adopted in the past. He 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts, and the 
payment of a dividend of 2s. per share, free from income tax. 

Mr. Allen H. P. Stoneh: one of the managing directors, in 
seconding the motion expressed his pride at having such a good record 
to lay before them. It had been no easy task in these times of war, 
depression, over-speculation, and over-inflation to keep a cool head and 
a balance at the bank on the right side ; and to have made a profit of 
nearly £40,000, which was 20 per cent. on the capital of the Company, 
was a result upon which he thought all were entitled to be proud. 
That, as they knew, was not exceptional ; for during the past seven 
years they had made large protits; they had distributed during that 
period no less than £130,090 in dividends and placed £110,000 to 
reserve fund on an average capital of £150,000. The profit and loss 
account, fortunately, wanted very little explanation. He wanted them 
to remember that, although the profit was 20 per cent. on the nominal 
capital, it was really 100 per cent. on the ‘floating capital which they 
had at their disposal. With regard to the balance-sheet, the first point 
that he always looked at was how much cash they had in hand, and, 
secondly, how much money they owed. It was very easy to keep a large 
cash balance if they did not pay creditors, and it was important to 
look at both items at once. They would see that they had £39,000 
cash in hand, and they owed less than £3,000. He felt that the 
whole history of the Company was encouraging, and there was no 
doubt that they had satisfactory prospects. 

Mr. Oliver Wethered (the other managing director) gave particulars 
of his visit to the property. He also spoke i in very hopeful terms: of 
the Company’s prospects. 

There was no discussion, and the resolution was put and carried 
unanimously. 

A special meeting followed, at which the following resolution was 
agreed to, viz. :—‘** That 200,000 shares, forming part of the present 
unissued capital of the Company, shall be issued as preference shares, 
and that such preference shares shall have the rights and priorities 
declared by the new regulations of the Company contained in the 
special resolutions next hereinafter set forth, and shall be issued at such 
times and on such terms as the Board shall from time to time decide.” 


WEST AFRICAN HINTERLAND DEVELOPMENT 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


tt statutory meeting of this company was held at 
the registered offices, No. 4 Walbrook, E.C., on Wednesday. 

The following report of the procee:lings has been supplied to us by the 
company : — 

Sir Lindsay Wood, Bart. (the chairman of the company), presided, 
and informed the shareholders that the results achieved by the expedi- 
tion under Captain A. C. Way, D.S.O., were most satisfactory, as 
appeared from a letter from Captain A. C. Way, D.S.O., to the 
directors, under date Cape Coast Castle, March 12, 1901, which was 
read, and of which the following is an extract : ‘* The village of Subrie 
was selected as headquarters. Mr. Tighe (the mining engineer) dis- 
covered promising reefs on the Sarrahu, Ekkitrome, Danjamie, Kwah 
Hil!, and Essetrum properties, and camps were at once established in 
close proximity to the proposed works. It is not in my province, nor 
have I the technical knowledge, to give any account of the mining works. 
It sufficeth to say that Mr. Tighe is well satisfied. At the same time 
work is not sufficiently advanced for him to give a full report. Gold 
has been found in varying quantities in all the reefs, and now that. 
the camps are provided with drills and dynamite, the opening up of 
the various reefs will be greatly facilitated. The organisation and 
commissariat details of these camps havi ing been completed, Mr. Tighe 
and self proceeded to examine t the properties on our southern boundary 
—viz., Essuah, Chundwa, Kokrama, Intakko, and Kochey. This 
examination was necessarily superficial, but reefs were located on all 
the properties, and Mr. Tizhe was particularly satisfied with the 
Chundwa property.” The chairman stated that the directors were 
expecting receipt of Mr. Tighe’s report at an early date, and that 
Captain Way, having satisfactorily completed all arrangements, was 
expected to arrive in London during the next fortnight, and had left 
Mr. Tighe in supreme control of the expedition. Arrangements have 
also been made for a competent staff to remain on the properties 
during the wet season. The chairman, in closing his. remarks, ob- 
served that the time had arrived when it was necessary for the directors, 
to consider the course w hich should Le adopted with merenenee, to, 
dealing with the-compapy’s proper! ies, 

A vote of thanks ‘to the chairman closed the proceedings. ‘ 
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This List will open on MONDAY, the 22n1 APRIL, and close on or before WEDNESDAY, the 24Tn APRIL, 1901, for both Town and Country. 


THE EGINASIE (WASSAU) BANKET GOLD REEFS, LTD. 


(Wassav District, Gotp Coast CoLtony, Wrest AFRICA.) 


Share Capital - 


In 150,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 40,000 Shares are res°rved for issue as required for Working Capital. 
5s. cne month after allotment, and the balance of 5s, per Share on the 30th June, 1991. 


DIRECTORS. 

Lievt.-Cot. J. MOUAT F. HUNT, Junior United Service Olub ( Director Buluwayo 
— Limited, and Williams’ West Africa, Limited). 

H.W. SNOW, * Christianna,” Toliington Park, London, \. (Director, Taitapu Gold 
Estates, Limited). 

E. G. SAUNDERS. 30 Kensington Square, W. (original Director of the New Gold 
Coast Exploration Company, Limited). 

©. GREGORY DAY, Ayiwards Chase, Stanmore ‘( Director, 
end Mines D velopment Oompany, Limited ). 

Mr. DAY, as a Director of tne Railway, Public Works an] Mines Development Com- 
pany, Limited, is interested io the sale to the Company. 


tailway, Pablic Works 


BANKERS. 
NDON & SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, 155 ani 156 Cheapsije, 
Londo», ©. 


BANK OF *BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LIMITED,4 S:. Mary Ase, London, E.°. 
(and Liverpool). 


BROKERS. 
R. A. McOULLOCHT & O0,, 23 Throgmo-ton Street and Stock Exchange, 
Londop, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
AUDITOR. 


FLAXMAN HAYDON, Chartered Accountant (Haydon & Haydon), 16 Unicn Court, 
Old Broad Street, E.v. 
SECRETARY and OFFICES. 
Cc. F. RIOHABDSON, 18 Eldon Street, Fiasbury. London, E.C. 

By letter dated April 2nd, 1991, private aivice: have been receivel tat 
Mr. D. B. Amiss+h and Natives were on the property at work and extracting Gold 
as late as the 28ch February last. 

This Prospectus is based upon the Reports of Captain W. J. Gilbert, Mining 
Engineer, and Mr. R G. Rogerson, C. M.E., F.R.G.S., and late Goverumen: 
Surveyor of Railways to the Crowa Aguts of B. M. Colonies, 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed to acquire the Lessee’s interest in the Eginasie Conces- 
sion, containing, according to the Lease and Captain Gilbert's and Mr. Rogerson's 
reports, Twenty tive Square Miles, aud situate on the north-west side of tne river 
Ankobra, about 89 miles, following the course of the river. from the port of Axim. 
and in the neighbourhocd of the principal mines on the coast north-west of 
‘Tarquah. 

The lease is for 93 years, and dated lst December, 1893, granted by Chief Kuli» 
Agay to David Binney Amissah, at an annual reat of £12, t» be increased to £50) 
when regular ining operations are commenced, The lease was registered as No. 63, 
and is engrossed on pages 373 to 379, vol. 6, Register of Leases in the Colony. 

The property is singularly well adapted for rapid and economical working, as it is 
accessible by water ali the year, and when the rivers arein tivod during the rainy 
sea‘on heavy machinery can be delivered on the estate, whic! is also within eacy 
access of Tarq.anh. tle present terminus of the Secondee and Tarquah Railway. 

The gold wiuning at Prestea is well known. ('iptain Gilborc states that this 
mine has projuced more gold in one month than any one miue on the Gold Coast.’ 
Mr. Rogerson reports : This property being situate soutii-west of th well-snown, 
Prestea and Broomassie Mines, it is quite cert:in the sam? lodes traverse it, and in 
addition gold is being continually washed by the natives [com te creeks and banks 


£159,000, 


Payments —2s. 61. on application: 7s. 6. on allotment ; 
Issue of 103.000 shares at par. 

of the rivers. This property has always been considered very valuable as being on 
the gold-bearing course, and this is proved by the steady and persistent working of 
the natives and the amount of gold they have produced, 

Captain Gilbert states that “the reefs run through this property in the same 
direction and at the same dip as tue usual ran of Western Wassau properties, the 
reefs ranning 1n parallel lines on a Banket Formation, and from the existence of 
native workings and their location, I unhesita*ingly assume that the Banket Forma- 
tion of the reefs which run through this property will produce at least 14 0z. fine 
gold to the ton of quartzite and conglomerate treated. ... This property is in the 
vicinity of | the Himan Concession, and it is surrounded by geld mines in working 
operation.” 

Mr. Rogerson reports that “the reefs which ran through this district average in 
width about four feet, producing on a genera! average 1 oz. of gold to the ton; the 
course of the reefs which you propose to use are running north-east 43° south-west, 
dipping to norti.-west aout 45° from the borizon.” 

Four villages are now on the property, so that native labour is readily obtainable, 
and additional labour can, if required, be obtained from the Kroo Ooast, which 
immediately joins t!ie Gold Ooast. 

Water is available in unlimited quantities, both for mining purposes and trans- 
port, three rivers running through the estate besides the Ankobra, waich forms one 
trontage boundary for five miles. 

The Directors propose to have the native gold workings and lodes thoronuglily 
exawined aod proved in depth. A smali plant will be forwarded to continue the 
present workings witl: the most modera machinery for gold extraction. An early 
gold return is therefore confidently expected. 

Mr. Rogerson suggests, considering the large area of ground the Oompany will! pos- 
ses, that the property,“ when properly deveioped and the lodes proved, should find 
room for five or six subsidiary comeanies for fall working, similar to what has been 
done in South Afrisa.” Shareholders can, therefore, view the present as a Parent 
Company. 

Captain Gilbert farther writes : “Sufficient capital and judicious management will 
reuder this Concession equal to any property on the West Coast of Africa.” And 
further, Mr. Rogerson writes : “If worked with the latest modern mining machinery 
I have no doul: the estate would devel»p into a very valuable property in a very 
sort time, and won'd yield Jarge recarns for the capital invested tuerein.” 

The property is densely covered by bush and tropical timbers of every description, 
Mahogany, Ebony, Ironwood and India Rubber trees abound in Jarge quantities, 
while the extensive frontage of five miles ou the Ankobra river gives exceptional 
facilities for tlie trausit of large timber logs down to tlie coast. 

aes expensza of the Company, including brokerage, are estimate at 


The Company |:as agree! to purchase the Leassee’s interest in the above Lease from 
the Railway, Pabiic Works and Mines Development Oompany, Limited. of 18 Eldon 
Strect, Finsoury, Londoa, E.C., for the sam of £119.00 ', payable as to £5,000 in cash, 
£33,500 in fully-paid shares, and as to the balance in cas! or shares, or both at thie 
optiou of the Directors 

“Copies of the Contracts and the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and the 
origina's of the Lease. and the Reports of Oaptain Gilbert and Mr. R. G. Rogerson, 
can be seen at the offices of the Company, between the hours of 1l a.m. and 4 p.m., 
during the advertisement of this Prospectus, 

Applications may be made on form accompanying the prospectus, and, with a re- 
mittance of 2s.61. per share, must be sent to the Company’s Bankers not later 
than Wednesday, 24th April, 1901. 

Fall Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be odtained at the Bankers, 
Brokers, and Offices of the Company. 

London, 20th April, 1901. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 


Head Office: Hatton Court, Thoeadnecdle Street, 
INCORPORATED bY 


Paid-up Capital, in 40,000 Shares of £20 each, £800,000. 
DIRECTORS, 


COURT OF 
EDWARD FLEET AL Esq. 

WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, 

Sir HENRY S. CUNNING 

Sir ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.¢ 

HENRY NEVILLE ‘GLADSTONE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

(Presented at the Forty-seventh Ordinary General Meeting, 17th April, 1901.) 

The Directors have now to submit o the Shareholders the Balance-sheet 
Profit and Loss Account of the Bank for the Year ended 31st December last. 

These show a net profit, after _Prov iding for bad and doubtful debts, of 
4161,532 14s. 6d., inclusive of £13,285 11s. 5d. brought forward from t the previous 
year. The interim dividend at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, paid in October 
tent, absorbed £40,000, and a further sum of £10,000 has been appropriated to pay a 


Dr. 


and 


To Capital, paid up in ee oe 800,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund .. oe ae 525,000 0 O 
Notes in circulation .. oe oe os se 734,084 9 4 
Current accounts ee oe ++ 4,598,239 11 10 
Fixed deposits .. oe «e ee we oe 4,377,032 8 6 
Bills payable :— 

Drafts on demand and at short sight on 

Head Office and Branches . 4938,731 & 6 

Drafts on London and foreign ‘Bankers 936,308 2 8 
—— 1,945,039 11 2 
Acceptances on account of customers a “ ne 459,642 5 8 
Loans payable, against Securities .. ee ee on 697,621 17 2 
Due to agents and correspondents .. oo oe on 33,829 8 4 
Sundry liabilities oe ee ee oo 44,134 3 3 
Profit and loss . ‘as is 111,532 14 6 


Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, 
44,048,618 7s. 7d., of which, up to this 
date, £3,835,572 14s. 5d. has run off ——_—_ —_ 

414,556,756 9 9 


| 
| 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1900. 


ROYAL CHARTER, 


Reserve Fund, £575,000. 


IQOI-1902. 
J. HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq. 
EMILE LEVITA, Esq. 
JASPER YOUNG, Esq. a 
. J WM. A. MAIN. 
Managers CALEB LEWIS. 
bonus of ten per cent. on the salaries of the staff. The amount now available is 
therefore £111,532 14s. 6d., out of which the Directors propose to pay a final 
dividend at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, making ten per cent. for the whole 
year; to add £50,c00 to the Reserve Fund, which will then stand at £575,000 ; 
and to carry forward the balance of £21,532 14s. 6d. 
Sir Henry. Stewart C unningham, K.C.I.E., and Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone, 
the Directors who now retire by rotation, present themselves for re-election. 
The Auditors— Mr. Maurice Nelson Girdlestone and Mr, Magnus Mowat—again 
tender their serv ices. 


Cr. 


L s. d. 

By cash in hand and at Bankers’ on oe a ee ee 2,726,023 5 7 
Sullion .. ee ee ee 734537 7 8 
Government end other Securities 737,499 19 0 


eo 
Security lodged against Note Issues and Government De- 


Sundry assets 
tank premises and furniture ‘at the Head Office and Branches 
Balances between Head Office and Branches, including ex- 


255755 
162, 388 


posits oe os oe 587,495 19 0 
Bills of Exchange es oe oe 17 9 
Bills discounted loans oe e+ 4,518,357 16 10 
Liability of customers for accept ances, per contra oe 489,042 5 8 
Due by agents and correspondents . os os oe oe 7 
5 


134,157 4 
5 
3 


16,828 5 3 


414,556,756 9 9 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist December, 1900. 
To interim dividend for the half-year to 30th June last, at the rate r 4 s. d. Ly Balance at 31st December, 1599 413,285 11 5 
of 10 per cent. per annum.. ee ee es ee oe 40,000 0 oO Gross profits for the ee after prov iding for 
Bonus to staff. oa 10,000 o bad and doubtful debts .. oe 294,532 10 11 
Balance proposed | to be dealt with as $s follows :— Deduct : 
Dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per E 7 “of y . 
annum, for the half-year to date he p ixpenses of } fanazement and General Charges 
Wend at Head Office and Branches oe ‘ 146,285 7 10 
Profit and loss new account 21,532 14 6 
111,532 14 6 Net profits for the year ee ve oe 148,247 3 1 


£161,532 14 


Examined and found 
~ ties, at the Head Office, and to t 
Branches. 

London, 1st April, rgor. 


cording to the Books, Vouchers, ond Securi- 
¢ Certified Returns made from the several 
M. MOWAT, Auditor. 


£161,532 14 14 6 


Ws arrants for the dividend, at the London City ‘Midland Bank, 
Limited, Threadneedle Street, on and after 24th inst. will be issued to all the 
Shareholders. 

London, 17th April, rgor. 
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A. GOERZ & CO., LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, December 3ist, 1900. 


Dr. CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Nominal Capital, fully sub- 
scribed .. £1,015,000 


To Capital Issued — | 
800,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 | 
each, fully paid ‘a .. £800,000 0 0 | 
200,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 


each, 5s. paid .. 50,000 O | 
15,000 Founders’ She of £1 
exh ... ove eas 15,000 O 


£865,000 0 O 

Reserve Account (including Premium of £90,000 i 
on Shares issued ... = 

Unclaimed Dividends on Ordinary Shares — 
Dividend No. 1 £92 175 


150,000 0 O 


1,174 17 10. 
Founders’ Shares — | 


Dividend No. 2 (not yet distributed) 14 8 8 
Sundry Creditors Pr 369,025 12 10 
Profit and Loss Account — 

Carried forward from De- 
cember 30, = as per 
last Keport .. 

Profit for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1900 (-ubject 
to the percentages payable 
to the Managing Directors 
and certain of the Managers, 
and to the Bonus to the 
remainder of the Staff) 


7;709 19 I 


127,467 I I 


Contingent Liability— 
Uncalled Capital on Invest- 
ments £23-944 15 9 


£1,520,491 19 6 


Dr. 
To Salaries of Managing Directors of the Staffs of 
the London, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Berlin, 
and Paris Offices, and of the Mining and 


Mechanical Engineering (less fees 


received) “ £39,459 9 4 
Rent of Offices in London, Johannesburg, Cape 
Town, Berlin and Paris, Insurance, Rates and 
Taxes 7:045 3 6 
Cable, Telegraph, and Telephone Expense 2,520 10 7 
Travelling Expenses.. ose so 1,882 3 3 
Legal Charges 214 6 2 
Stationery, Printing and Advertising ane 1,562 14 7 
Auditors’ Fees (London, Johannesburg and Berlin) 623 8 8 
Charitable and other Contributions . one 2,327 4 9 
Sundry Expenses 2,882 13 9 
Directors’ Fees 2,500 © 
Written off: Claim Holdings, oa 
dry l’articipations 
Real Estate and 
House Property 600 © O 
Office Furniture and 
Fittings... eee 259 711 
Sundry Debtors 3,164 15 8 
—_——— 11,459 13 3 
Balance, as per Balance Sheet 127,467 I I 


£190,944 8 11 | 


PROPERTIES AND ASSETS. 
| By Shares and Debentures in other Companies 


(taken at or under cost) 
Claim Holdings, Sundry Participations and 


Interests (taken at or under cost) ... eee 
Real Estate and House iad in Johannes- 
burg os 
Office Furniture ona Fit ittings ... ese eee 
Sundry Debtors .. eee 


cluding Shares and Stocks taken in) 
Cash at Banks and in Hand— 
On Deposit Accounts ... £196,350 15 3 
On Current Accounts and 
in Hand .64,652 3 3 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended December 3ist, 1900. 


By realised Profits on Sale of Shareholdings and 
Sundry Receipts (less amounts written off) 
Dividends and Interest received 
Transfer and Bearer Warrant Fees (less cost of 
Bearer Warrants) ... 


Cr. 


£624,026 19 6 
210,845 18 6 
29,400 

2,334 11 3 


265,303 10 10 


127,578 O IF 


261,002 18 


£1,520,491 19 6 


Cr. 


£170,242 16 
20,464 4 7 


237 7 


£190,944 Sir 


7 


We have examined the above Accounts with the Books in London (which includes the transactions in South Africa), and with Returns from 
the Branches at Berlin and l’aris, and have to report that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet presents a true view of the state of the Company’s- 
affairs, as shown by such Books and Accounts. The whole of the Assets are taken into the Balance Sheet at figures at or below cost. 

We have received proof of the Assets included under the headings of Shares and Debentures, Temporary Advances, and Cash, those in South 
Africa having been certified by Mr. F. W. Diamond, who has also examined and certified to the title of the Company to the Investments in Reab 


Estate and Claim Holdings. 
3 Frederick’s Place, London, E.C., April 2, 1901. 
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The List will Open on Monday, the 22nd day of April, 1901, and Close on or before Wednesday, the 
24th day of April, 1901, for Town and Country. 


CLINTON'S GOLD CONCESSIONS, LTD. 


(West Africa.) 


CAPITAL - - 


£400,000, 


Divided into 400,000 shares of £1 each, of which 150,000 shares are appropriated for working capital. 


250,000 SHARES of £1 each are now OFFERED for SUBSCRIPTION (whereof 60,000 have already been 
subscribed for on the memorandum of association). 


Payable as follows :—2s. 6d. per share on Application, and §s. on Allotment, the balance in calls not exceeding §s. each at intervals of not 
less than three months. The minimum subscription of 1o per cent. on the original capital on which the directors may proceed to allotment is 


already provided for by the £60,000 subscribed for on the memorandum of association. 


in part payment of the purchase price. 


100,000 fully-paid shares will be allotted to the vendors 


DIRtCTORS. 

Lieut.-General Sir JOHN STOKES, late R.E., K.C.B. (a Vice-President of the 
Suez Canal Company, Limited), ot Spring House, Ewell, Surrey. 

Sir WALTER BULLER, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., of 43 South Eaton Place, S.W. 

CHARLES H. NEWMAN (Chairman of the Adulessa Syndicate, Limited), of 
6 Old Jewry, E.C. 

HENRY JOHN BROWN (Chairman of the Tete Concessions Syndicate, 
Limited, and Dir. tor of the Birrim Valley Gold Mining and Dredging Com- 
pany, Limited), of 27 Avenue Mansions, N.W. 

F. O. ELLISON (Director of the Abompeh Syndicate, Limited), of 65 George 
Street, Portman Square, W. 

JOHN BLAIR WHYTE (Director of the Prah Gold Mines, Limited), of 28 Lad- 
broke Gardens, W. 

BANKERS. 


LONDON : Parr’s Bank, Limited, Bartholomew Lane, and Branches; the Bank 
of British West Africa, Limited, 4 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL: Parr’s Bank, Limited, Great Charlotte Street, Liverpool; the 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 14 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


SOLICITORS. 
SUTTON, OMMANNEY & RENDALL, 3 and 4 Great Winchester Street, 
E.C. ; LAWRENCE JONES & CO., African House, Liverpool. 


BROKERS. 
E. W. MEYERSTEIN & CO., 1 Drapers’ Gardens, and Stock Exchange, E.C. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
LAKE & CURRIE, 2Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


SHIPPING AGENTS. 
ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., London, Liverpool, and West Africa. 


AUDITORS. 
A. DANGERFIELD & CO., Chartered Accountants, 56 Cannon Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY. 
GEO. T. BROADBRIDGE, F.IL.S. 


REGISTERED OFFICES. 
6 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This company has been formed to acquire 20 Gold and Timber Concessions in 
West Africa, the relative positions of which are indicated upon the plan accompany- 

company will also acquire the old-established business of Messrs. J. & C. 
Clinton & Co., who have traded as timber merchants on the West Coast for many 
years past. In carrying on their business Messrs. Clinton have had exceptional 
—— of obtaining gold and other concessions upon favourable terms, and in 
the most promising districts. 

The total area of the concessions cannot be definitely stated (until the necessary 
surveys have been completed ; but, ding to the di ions stated in the leases, 
they are estimated to cover an area of not less than 1,000 square miles. 

e whole or a large majority of the concessions are believed to be highly aurife- 
rous, some being very favourably located in the heart of the Wassau district, only a 
short distance from the famous Tarkwa Banket Reef. The Ankobra River, which 
in some instances forms the boundary line of the lands to be acquired, affords trans- 
port facilities thereto, and the construction of the railway to Kumasi will further 
improve the means of communication. 

essrs. Clinton, who secured the whole of the leases mentioned in the schedule, 
have for many years past successfully worked the timber rights, which, apart from 
the gold deposits, should form a valuable asset of the company. The situation of 
Concessions Nos. 17 and 18, in the neighbourhood of the Tarkwa Banket Reef, 
where mining operations are being carried on, should render the timber rights 
thereon of exceptional value. 

The large number of natives now in the employ of Messrs. Clinton will be 
available for transport purposes in connection with the prospecting and develop- 
ment of the areas upon which the company proposes to commence mining opera- 
tions. 

Messrs. C. W. Clinton and W. N. Clinton (members of the above-named firm) 
have agreed to act as s of the c y for a term of years, and have under- 
taken to give the company the option over any further concessions obtained by them 
whilst acting in this capacity, receiving one-tenth of the profits realised pes any 

On reference to Schedule of Concessions, it will be seen that 10 of the leases. viz., 
Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive and 17 and 18, have the advantage of being dated prior to 
October roth, 1895, and are therefore (in addition to other privileges) exempted from 
the limitations as to area which are made applicable by the Concessions Ordinance 
in respect of concessions of a later date. The area of the land included in these 
earlier leases is estimated by Mr. R. H. Williams to be not less than 400 square 
miles. All concessions have been duly registered in the Colony, and Messrs. 
Clinton are in possession. 

It is proposed to at once despatch an expedition to the Gold Coast under Messrs. 
Lake & Currie’s supervision to inspect, survey, and further report upon the various 
properties. Having regard to their favourable position, it is anticipated that this 
company will in the immediate future be able to sub-divide into small blocks and 
re-sell to subsidiary companies the large areas of which it becomes proprietor. 
Attention will at once be directed to prospecting and development work upon the 
concessions believed to contain the Tarkwa banket formation. 

It will be seen from the report of Mr. R. H. Williams, M.E., F.R.G.S., who 
knows the locality in which most of these properties are situated, that he is of 
opinion that they are of a highly auriferous nature, and that some are undoubtedly 
the continuation of the Tarkwa series. The extensive native workings and old 
shafts are strong evidence of the auriferous character of the country. He states 
that in his opinion some of the concessions are traversed by the same line of reef as 
that on the — Prestia, Bondaye, Arkikilie, and other valuable properties. He 
adds that on account of the very hilly nature of the country, some of these pro- 
perties can be worked by adits and tunnels, which would expose large quantities of 


ome at low cost. He further states that the supplies of water and timber are 
abu.dant. 


He concludes his report by saying that taking all these facts into consideration 
the directors have every reason to congratulate themselves on the acquisition of a 
group of such valuable properties. : 

Full prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained of the company’s 
bankers, solicitors, brokers, and at the offices of the company. “ 

This prospectus has been filed at the Joint Stock Company's Registry. 


London, 18th April, rgor. 
WE, the several persons whose names and addresses are subscribea are desirous of 
being formed into a Company, in pursuances of the Memorandum of Associa- 
tion, and we respectively agree to take the number of Shares in the Capital of 


the Company set opp our resp names. 
No. of 
Names, Addresses and Descriptions of Subscribers. wo 
Subscriber 


SOLOMON LAZARUS, Stock Exchange, London, Stockjobber | Ten thousand 


EDWARD WILLIAM MEYERSTEIN, Stock Exchange, | Five thousand 
London, Stockbroker 


JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, 6:1 Carlisle Mansions, Vic- | One thousand 
toria, London, Physician 
HENRY JOHN BROWN, 27 Avenue Mansions, N.W., | One thousaad 
Diamond Merchant 
One thousand 


W. L. BULLER, K.C.M.G., Barrister-at-Law, 43 South Eaton 
Place, S.W. 

CHARLES H. NEWMAN, 34 Savile Row, W., Estate Agent | Two thousand 

ALVAKD LEWIS JONES, Steamship Owner, African House | Five thousand 
ziverpool | 


GEORGE CHARLES HOWARD, 16 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., | Two thousand 
Stockbroker | five hundred 


GEORGE PAGET WALFORD, Shipbroker, 97 Boulevard One thousand 
Leopold, Antwerp five hundred 
SOCIFTE ANGLO-BELGE D’EXPLOITATIONS COM- One thousand 
MERCIALES ET AGRICOLES AU LAGOS, SOCIE1 . five hundred 


ANONYME, Antwerp ; Chairman, G. P. WaLrorp 
ALPHONSE AERTS, Shipowner, 13 Avenue Van Eyck, 


Antwerp 


One thousand 
two hundred 
and fifty 

LAWRENCE JONES, 6 Water Street, Liverpool, Solicitor | Two thousand 

| five hundred 

JOHN W. TAYLOR, 72 Queen's Gate, S.W., Justice of the One thousand 

Peace 
ROM & VANDERLINDEN, Sharebrokers, 6 Courte rue des One thousand 
Claires, Antwerp | 


CHARLES BALSER, Banker, 7 Rue d’Arenberg, Brussels One thousand 


| five hundred 


ALBERT ALEXIS GEVERS, Avocat, 6 Water Street, One thousand 


Liverpool 

Lr.-Cotonet ALBERT THYS, per Charles Balser, Ch ee | One th d 
de Charkeroi 24, Brussels five hundred 

JOHN B. PURCHASE, 14 Regent Street, London, Solicitor One thousand 

JOHN BALFOUR BROWNE, 106 Cromwell Road, S.W., One thousand 

ing’s Counsel 

ASHANTI AND GOLD COAST PIONEERS, Ltd., per W. J. One thousand 
Engledue, Colonel, Chairman, 6 Old Jewry, London, E.C. | 

J. GAY CLARKE, 23 Cork Street, Bond Street, London, W., | One thousand 
Gentleman | 

G. T. BROADBRIDGE, 10 Buxton Road, Brighton, Secretary | Two thousand 
to Public Companies | 

CHARLES STORMER GOOD, 100 Victoria Street, S.W., | 
Secretary to Public Companies 

ERNEST EIFFE, Shipowner, Quai Van Dyck, 9 Antwerp | 


Five hundred 


Five hundred 


VICTOR DHANIS, Merchant, 1 Avenue Marie Henriette, | Five hundred 
Antwerp 

CHARLES L. HARRIS, Stockjobber, Stock Exchange, | Six thousand 
London, E.C. | 

G. B. ZACHONIS, 42 Whitworth Street, Manchester, Mer- | One thousand 
chant 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BURT, 63 Holland Park Avenue, | Five hundred 
W.., Director of Companies 

WILLIS HENRY WILSON, 34 Holland Park Avenue, W., 
Director of Public Companies 

CHARLES EDWARD BULLING, per W. F. Burt, Lauriston, 
Shootup Hill, Brondesbury, Merchant 


J. STOKES, Spring House, Ewell, Surrey, Retired Lt.-Genl., 
K.C.B. 


Five hundred 


Five hundred 


Five hundred 


| 
J. B. WHYTE, 28 Ladbroke Gardens, W., Gentleman | One thousand 
FRANK O. ELLISON, 65 George Street, Portman Square, | Two thousan J 


W., Director of Public Companies two bundrd 
and fifty 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LOVE LETTERS 
OF PRINGE BISMARCK. 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 


ith Portraits, 2 vols. £1 net. 


THE Times :—‘‘ They throw new light upon his character ; they 
present avery complete and attractive picture of ‘the marriage of true 
minds,’ and of the relation which a perfect home life may hold to the 
life of a Statesman at whose bidding momentous events were unrolling 
themselves, and incidentally they illustrate those events, and express in 
very racy language Bismarck’s opinions upon the actors in them. To 
his wife he was always frank ; and in these letters we have a series of 
@lightfully unreserved ‘and caustic judgments as to most of the 
prominent people they came across.” 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Tue Darty TELEGRAPH are especially remarkable in 
that they show the statesman who, above all others, was ‘a hard man’ 
to have been in his private life gentle, tender, affectionate, and full of 
heart.” 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Datty News:—‘‘ Love letters they are indeed. Whether 
they are written by the young man to the girl he is about to marry or to 
the Princess von Bismarck by the great Chancellor, all aitke breathe 
unalterable love and devotion.” 


«STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS. 


By H. B. IRVING. 1 vol. sos. net. 


ETERNAL CONFLICT: AN ESSAY. By 


. R. Paterson (Benjamin Swift). 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. (Tuesday. 

‘s,° rn, author here presents a work which gives a rapid and concentrated survey 

of the state of modern knowledge with special reference to human conduct. It is 

nét technical, but gives, rather, the inner experience of a modern mind which has 

lost hold of the orthodox beliefs, and has attempted to restate the problems of life 
and knowledge in an unconventional way. 


MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. A Record of Travel 
on the Thibetan Border. By ArcnIBALD JouNn Litre, F.R.G.S. With 
a Map and Illustrations. 1 vol. ros. net. 


The Atheneum :—-“ His book is not only full of interest for the general reader, 
but also instructive to those who value the observations of a traveller — by 
long residence to understand and appreciate the people among whom he wanders. 


New Six-Shilling Novels and Stories. 


“To my own Gods I go. 
lt may be they shall give me greater ease 
Than your cold Christ and tangled Trinities.”—K1p.ine. 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 


Mr. W. I. Courtney: 
written.” 


“A sad, bitter, poignant story, powerful and well 


VOYSEY. 


By RICHARD 0. PROWSE. 


A DAUCHTER OF THE VELDT. By Basu 
MARNAN. (Next week. 

FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Sema 
LAGERLOF. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GADFLY.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH. U/mmediately. 


HALL CAINE’S NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE CHRISTIAN. Cloth, 6s. ; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 
THE MANXMAN. 6s. 
THE BONDMAN. 6s. 
THE SCAPECOAT. ©. 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 
Vols. 1. and II. Price 4s. each. 


THE CIRL AT THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. By E. 


HouGu. 
The A theneeum.—‘‘ 1n Mr. Hough we have a recruit to the ranks of novelists 4 
not only knows how to tell a story in an interesting fashion, but 
—_ powers as a writer. Characterisation, style, and’ atmosphere are alike 
excellent. 


PARLOUS TIMES. By D. D. Wexts. 


The Scotsman. ‘* A mixture of the detective story with the story of love and 
intrigue ; undeniably clever and entertaining.” 


A full Prospectus of this Series on application. 


MOON, 
3s. 6d. 


and_ other Stories. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


London : 


_ CAPTAIN DAVY’S HONEY- | 


OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


A series of handy books descriptive of the Home and Social Life o 
Continental Peoples, by Authors whose long residence on the Continent 
enables them to write with fulness of knowledge and impartiality. 
The books will not be statistical, political, or controversial, but wil 
aim at describing in a friendly spirit such phases of life as are peculiar 
to each country. 

Generally speaking, they may be said to deal with the Intellectua 
Life of the various peoples, their social divisions and distinctiens, 
their manners and customs, wealth and poverty, their armies and 
systems of national defence, their Industrial Life, Rural Life, Religious 
Life, Home Life, Amusements, and Local Governments. 


The following will be the first four volumes of the Series :— 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By Miss HANNAH Lyncu, Author of ‘* Denys D’Auvrillac,” ‘* Dr. 
Vermont’s Fantasy,” &c. Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


CERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By W. H. Dawson, Author of ‘Germany and the Germans,’ 
&ec. Price 3s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


RUSSIAN LIF TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By FRANCIS h PALMER, sometime Secretary to H.H. Prince 
Droutskop-Loube ky (Equerry to H.M. the Emperor of Russia). 
Price 3s. 6d. net. [Jn May. 


DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By a Resident at The Hague. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


London : GEORGE NEWHES, Ltd., Sevtenainin Street, Strand, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


Have made arrangements with the Publishers, 
Messrs. SMITH, ELper, and Co., and the Author, 


DR. CONAN DOYLE, 


to publish this famous and popular Author’s immensely 
successful work, THE 


GREAT BOER WAR, 


Of which over 50,000 Copies have already been 
sold in book form. 


The public do not need to be reminded of the magnitude of the 
Boer War—the extraordinary effect it has had in consolidating the 
Empire and revolutionising Military Science. The War has closely 
affected almost every family in the United Kingdom, besides many 
thousands of families in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Xc., and 
this fact, coupled with the historical importance of the War, renders 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s book one which should be closely studied—if only 
for the marvellous word pictures which it contains of such episodes as 
Colenso, Spion Kop, Magersfontein, &c. &c. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s reputation for conscientious accuracy, coupled 
with the fact that he is a great master of descriptive language and has 
been over much of the ground himself, renders it imperative that every 
thinking person, man and woman, boy and girl, should commence 
reading this wonderful series of word pictures without a moment’s 
delay. 


The First Long Instalment of Dr. Conan Doyle’s Great Boer War, 
copiously illustrated, will appear in the MAY issue. Ready on 
MONDAY, the 22nd. Price SIXPENCE. 


| Asan unprecedented demand ts anticipated, you should give your orders 
early. 


| GEORGE NEWNES, Lip., Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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